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THE GREAT FEUDAL FAMILIES 


The raids by the Seljuk Turks, followed by the conquest of the entire country, affected Armenia in a way 
that kept the country from recovering for a long time. Among the factors that contributed to a gradual improve¬ 
ment of the situation the most important were, on the one hand, the weakening of centralized power after 
the death of Sultan Melikshah in 1092 and, on the other, the rising power of Georgia which, protected by the 
barrier created by the Caucasus mountains, had suffered less from the Seljuk invasions. In 1122 King David 
the Builder occupied Tiflis and made it his capital. He and his successors undertook the extension of their 
territory in the direction of Armenia. The first conquests were not lasting; thus Ani, twice occupied, was 
reconquered by the Shaddadid emirs. However, during the reign of Queen Tamara (1184-1213), the Georgian 
armies under the command of Zak’are Zak’arian and assisted by Armenian troops won victories on all fronts. 
At the end of the twelfth century the whole of central and northern Armenia had been liberated and given in 
fief to the Zak’arians, who made Ani their capital, and to other feudal families, the most influential of which 
were the Orbelians and Proshians. The Mongol invasions that began in 1220 brought everything to a stand¬ 
still but by 1237 the Armenian feudal families had surrendered, recognized Mongol suzerainty, and had 
recovered their estates and their privileges. The Mongols’ conversion to Islam at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century opened an era of religious persecution. High taxes impoverished the country, gradually the 
towns were emptied of their inhabitants, and all those who could left the country. Tamerlane’s invasions at 
the end of the fourteenth century brought about the final ruin of Armenia. 

From the end of the twelfth century on, trade and commerce, the main sources of wealth, improved again. 
The caravan route leading to the Black Sea ports frequented by Genovese and Venetians, was now opened up, 
and a new class of rich merchants was beginning to take shape. Tigran Honents, a leading citizen of Ani who 
built the church of St. Gregory, is one of the best representatives of this class. In the long inscription he had 
carved on the walls of the church he enumerates the villages, mills, fields, orchards, vineyards, etc., with which 
he endowed his church and the crosses, the gold and silver objects with precious stones that he gave it. 1 

The architect who built this fine church located in the north-east section of Ani was inspired by the 
town’s cathedral but engaged, instead of free standing, pillars bear the dome; thus the impression of space at 
the interior and still more the exterior effect are no longer the same. The roofs covering the side sections 
are narrower and the emphasis is placed on the vertical movement. As at the cathedral a blind arcade circles 
the church, but here again differences may be seen (figs. 67 and 123). There are twin colonnettes and in the 
spandrels birds, sirens and four-footed creatures stand out in high relief against the scroll patterned back¬ 
ground. A blind arcade also surrounds the high cylindrical drum whose upper part is ornamented with a wide 
band of linear interlaces. The ornamentation of the porch, which was built a little later, must have been more 
elaborate judging by the arches in the north which are all that remain (fig. 124). 

Frescoes by Georgian painters cover the interior. The Ascension is represented in the dome. The medallion 
with the half-length portrait of Christ is borne by four angels shown in full flight; the Virgin and the Apostles 
are painted lower down. Full-length portraits show the prophets in pairs between the windows of the drum 
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123. Ani. Church of St. Gregory of Tigran Honents. 1215. 

122. Ani. Church of St. Gregory of Tigran Honents. Entry into Jerusalem, Dormition of the Virgin. 

and half-length portraits of the Evangelists set in the medallions decorate the pendentives. In the apse, 
below Christ in majesty, is a representation of the Communion of the Apostles and still lower down, bishops 
are shown turned toward the central window and holding open scrolls. A very detailed cycle of the life of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator takes up the west wing, and Gospel scenes unfold in three zones on the walls of 
the south and north arms of the church. Saints and Biblical characters are represented on the pillars. Frescoes 
also decorate the portico; on the west facade of the church we can still see the Descent from the Cross and 
the Threnos; on the tympanum Christ is shown between two angels (fig. 123). 

The linear style predominates in the way the slender figures have been portrayed (fig. 122). In the Entry 
into Jerusalem the painter has emphasized the solemn tone of the scene. Although he has shown the two 
children climbing a tree, and the one spreading his cloak under the ass’s hooves, the large figure of Christ 
followed by two Apostles and the three inhabitants of Jerusalem accompanied by two children dominate the 
composition and, thanks to their serene attitudes, give it a rare noble quality. In the scene of the Dormition 
of the Virgin, Jesus is seen holding out the soul of the Virgin to one of the angels flying toward Him. The 
soul is in the form of a child in swaddling clothes, and Jesus turns His head for a last look at His mother. 
In keeping with the usual thirteenth century iconography, bishops as well as the Apostles surround the bed 
of the Virgin, and three holy women are shown in the background on the left. 
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i24- Ani. Church of St. Gregory of Tigran Honents. Porch. 


The panel at the bottom of the column adorned with semourvs in medallions strikes an unusual note among 
the religious scenes, the portraits of saints and the angels shown carrying Christ in a medallion. The painter 
has here reproduced a Muslim silk of which several examples were no doubt kept in this town which, for more 
than a century, was the capital of the Shaddadids. 

Tigran Honents also built a small church in the monastery of the Virgins in the Valley of Arpa Tchai. The 
exterior decoration of this hexafoil structure, now almost totally destroyed, recalls in simpler form that of the 
church of St. Gregory. Among other monuments dating from the beginning of the thirteenth century there is 
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the one-aisled basilica known as the Georgian church, and the porch added to the church of the Holy Apostles, 
which we shall describe a little further on. There is no reference to buildings being constructed after the 
arrival of the Mongols. Most of the thirteenth-fourteenth century structures are to be found in regions far 
from the invasion routes, particularly in the north of the country and in the provinces south of Lake Sevan. 

At the monastery of Sanahin work began again in the last decades of the twelfth century. In 1181, a gavit’ 
(porch) was built in front of the church of the Redeemer. 2 These large halls on the longitudinal axis of the 
church are one of the architectural forms that are typically Armenian. They were used as assembly halls on 
various occasions; abbots and other dignitaries from the monastery were often buried there, as were the feudal 
lords who had given large donations. The plan of the square gavit’ at Sanahin is a simple one: four powerful 
columns joined by semi-circular arches support the dome which is open at the top to provide light for the hall 


125. Sanahin. Library, 1063. 
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126. Sanahin. Church of the Holy Virgin. Porch, 1211. 


(fig. 127). Arches lower down join these columns to the engaged columns of the lateral walls, and the 
vaults rest on these arches. Capitals shaped like knobs are ornamented with four animal heads sculpted in the 
round, and linear interlaces cover the abacus. The gavit’ communicates directly with the church by way of 
the door set in the middle of the east wall, but the entrance is located on the north side. 

In 1211, a larger three-aisled gavit’ was built in front of the church of the Virgin; it communicated directly 
with the first gavit’ by way of a door in the south wall, while the east door opens into the church. Two rows 
of three columns each joined by semi-circular arches carry the weight of the barrel-vaults; the hall is lighted by 
a large opening at the west end (fig. 126). This basilican plan is unusual for the gavit’s. A double band of 
linear interlaces frame the south door that leads into the other gavit’. 

The large library built in the north-east side of the church of the Holy Virgin in 1063 is one of the most 
interesting buildings at Sanahin. Four engaged columns joined by semi-circular arches placed in the middle 
of each side of this square hall support the dome constructed of superimposed bands separated by mouldings: 
the top of this dome is open like those of the gavit’s (fig. 125). The niches in the thick walls were probably 
intended to hold manuscripts. The sculptural decoration of the interior is both rich and varied (fig. 128). 
The interlaces that cover the engaged half-columns of the pillars and the ornamentation of the entablatures 
are not repeated. Snakes with their necks intertwined, and interlaces of rather a complex design, even a 
decorated cross inscribed in a rectangular frame, may be seen (fig. 128). 
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In the nearby monastery of Haghbat the main work began at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when a number of buildings were erected or restored. 3 Figure 129 shows some of these monuments; on the 
right is the large gavit’ built between 1208 and 1210 in front of the church of the Holy Sign; the chapel of the 
Holy Virgin is in the middle, and on the left, is the large hall built in 1257 by the abbot of the monastery, 



127. Sanahin. Church of the Redeemer. Porch, 1181. 


Hamazasp. Behind these the top of the free-standing bell-tower erected in 1245 is visible. The chapel is a 
small building with a central plan inscribed within a rectangular perimeter. The interlaced framework of the 
door is characteristic of thirteenth century buildings; the tympanum is ornamented with a medallion and two 
crosses. Another church dedicated to the Virgin was built beyond the monastery walls in a place called the 
“Desert of the Virgins” (fig. 130). The church is not dated; the inscription on the tympanum was added 
during the restoration in 1676, but the rectangular door frame, the ornamentation of the arch of the tympanum 
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and that on the high drum, as well as the rectangular window frames, enable us to attribute it to the thirteenth 
century. Erected next to the church are three tall stelae ornamented with crosses which probably date from 
the same period or, at most, were set up a few years later. 

The large gavit’ in the church of the Holy Sign shows the final stage of research that started at the end 
of the tenth century, and which we shall sum up with the help of a few examples. 4 In the small circular Shep- 



128. Sanahin. Library, 1063. Detail of a pillar. 


herd’s Chapel at Ani, built at the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century, six arches with 
a double row of arch-stones rest on the colonnettes of the walls. These arches culminate at the centre in a 
hanging keystone, and carry the full load of the ceiling. Although the porch of the church of the Holy Apostles 
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was probably built in the thirteenth century, it corresponds to an earlier stage of development than other 
monuments of the period. The pointed arches springing out of the engaged columns of the pillars intersect 
at each of the two bays, and a small square keystone marks the point of intersection. The rubble-work ceiling 
rests on low walls erected above the arches and not on the arches themselves. Strong wall-ribs join the pillars 
abutting the walls. In the large gavit’ in the monastery of Horomos near Ani, the arches that join the four 
columns in the centre and the pillars of the side walls divide the surface to be covered into nine equal parts. 
The ceiling of the bay perpendicular to the entrance also rests on ribs via low walls, whereas in the side bays 
of the central square the shallow vaults are supported directly by the arches. Triangular small vaults which 
intersect at right angles cover the corner divisions. Rising at the centre is an octagonal drum embellished with 
the sculpture discussed earlier. 

The gavit’ of the church of the Holy Sign at Haghbat is the end result of earlier experiments. The great 
arches again divide the porch into nine sections, but the low walls have disappeared, and the vaults rest 
directly on the arches (fig. 132). Above the arches in the central square other intersecting arches form nine 
other sections including a centre section crowned by a lantern. 

At Haghbat, three other buildings are similar examples of roofing where the arches receive the direct load 
of the vaults and the dome. In the large hall built by the abbot Hamazasp in 1254, the four centre columns 
define nine equal sections. The arches which connect the columns and support the dome are higher than the 
lateral arches resting on the engaged pillars. The recesses of the pendentives, decorated with stalactites, 
determine the octagonal base of the dome which is open at the top. In the library, rebuilt during the second 
half of the thirteenth century, the intersecting arches spring from eight pillars abutting the walls. The dome 
is open at the top as in the other buildings. In the large rectangular refectory, two columns divide the hall 
into two square sections, roofed in the same way as the library. 

The system used for constructing gavit’s and other Armenian halls has often been compared to that of 
Muslim buildings, and to churches in western Europe. The influence of Muslim art is evident in the orna¬ 
mentation, particularly in the stalactites, but the similarity between the architectural types is more apparent 
than real. The ribs of Muslim monuments are usually decorative and do not, as in Armenia, play a basic role 
in the structure. In Armenia and in western Europe, on the contrary, the intersecting arches are used to give 
the heavy stone roofing an adequate support, and to direct the thrusts. It is impossible here to examine in 
detail the similarities, often striking, and the great differences between building techniques in Armenia and 
the West. We feel it is more important to stress the originality of the Armenian system and its logical develop¬ 
ment. Experimentation probably began toward the end of the tenth century in the construction of small two- 
storey churches like the Shepherd’s Chapel at Ani; it continued and developed when porches, particularly 
the large domed gavit’s, and other monastic buildings were built. We can trace the successive stages in the 
development of architectural forms that passed from a system of low walls above intersecting arches into a 
fully vaulted construction. 

In the thirteenth century another type of structure appeared, the free-standing bell-tower: the one at 
Haghbat, erected in 1245, is the best example of its kind (fig. 72). Built on a small hill, this fine three- 
storey building crowned with a lantern dominates the other monastery buildings. The interior arrangement 
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i29- Haghbat, thirteenth century. General view. 
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of each storey differs depending on the number of small chapels it may contain: two on the first or ground 
floor facing the entrance, only one in front of the east wall on the next storey, and four in the corners of the 
chamber on the last storey. Outside, niches decorated with stalactites are deeply recessed at each corner. On 
each facade double windows light the upper storey and over the entrance door is a rectangular framed window 
with quatrefoils on three sides. A large cross adorns the north facade. The inscription on the tympanum 
reports that this bell-tower, erected by the abbot of the monastery, ffamazasp, when Shahnshah (Zak’arian) 
was prince of the region, was built during the “terrible times of the Tartars”. In connection with this reference 
to Mongol domination, an interesting account is given by the Franciscan monk William of Rubruck who 
was received by this same Shahnshah some years later when he passed through Armenia on his way back 
from a visit to the court of the Mongol Khan where St. Louis had sent him on a diplomatic mission. He 
reports that the son of the Shahnshah “suffers so terribly from the domination of the Tartars that, tho’ he 
has all things in abundance, he would prefer to be a stranger in a foreign land than to bow under their yoke”. 5 

In spite of high taxes weighing on Armenia the feudal families were quite wealthy and used some of their 
riches to endow the churches and monasteries. Thus it was that the Vatchutians, vassals of the Zak’arians, to 
whom the latter had given the region of Ashtarak, founded two monasteries there; at Saghmosavank’ in 1213, 
and a little later, at Hohannavank’ (the monastery of St. John). 6 The principal church in this second commu¬ 
nity, which was built between 1216 and 1261, is a domed hall church with four corner chapels. The dome and 
part of the south wall collapsed in 1919, but the large gavit’ built in 1250 is perfectly preserved (fig. 131). The 
plan of the gavit’, with four columns in the centre, repeats that of Haghbat; only the dome, in open-work with 
twelve columns, and the double window above the entrance door are new elements. The black and red stones 
used for the construction are most attractive. A great number of sculpted crosses are set in the walls between 
the blind arcades. 

The ornamentation on the church portal is very lavish. On the tympanum the figures stand out against a 
background of floral interlaces. Christ enthroned is in the centre, and on His left five nimbed men holding 
candles are shown turned toward Him while, on the right, five nimbed men but without candles turn away 
from the central figure. Here we see the subject of the Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins but these are 
represented by bearded men. It is hard to seize the exact meaning of this anomaly. As the Virgins are symbol¬ 
ic, perhaps this was an effort to show that the lesson in the parable applied to men as well as it did to women. 
Sixteen-sided polygons with floral motifs within a border that is different in every case decorate the rectangular 
frame and other floral elements are set between them; scroll patterns and linear interlaces are carved between 
the engaged columns (fig. 133). 

The monastery at Geghard rises up at the bottom of a valley some 40 kilometres south-east of Erevan in a 
landscape that is beautiful if somewhat severe. 7 High rocks with a great number of crosses carved on them jut 
out over the main church. This monastery was originally called Ayrivank’, the monastery of the Cave; later, 
when a relic of the holy spear, geghard in Armenian, was deposited there, it took this name. This had been 
the site of a monastic establishment from earliest times. It is here that the historian John Catholicos, fleeing 
Arab persecution, took refuge at the beginning of the tenth century before going on to Lake Sevan. The 
pursuing Arab armies sacked the monastery and burned all the buildings of which not a single trace is 
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Haghbat. Hermitage of the Virgin, thirteenth century. 
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i3x. Hohannavank’, thirteenth century. General view. 
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left. Inscriptions on the wall of a small rock-cut chapel would seem to indicate that monks returned there 
toward the end of the twelfth century, but the main buildings date from the period when Geghard was part of 
the Zak’arian estates. 

The main church, built in 1215, is a cross-inscribed building with four two-storeyed corner chapels; the 
entrance is in the south facade (figs. 134, 136). Linear interlaces, each of a different design, are carved onto 
the rectangular door frame, the arches of the tympanum and those crowning the niches. Vine-stocks adorn the 
tympanum, as well as alternating pomegranates and bunches of grapes. Birds are lodged in the spandrels, and 
above the window is a high relief showing animals in combat. As in other churches of that period a band of 
interlaces encircles the top of the drum, and there are birds carved in the blind arcade. Some years later a large 
gavit’, square and with four columns and wider than the church itself, was added to the west side. Stalactites 
and honeycomb patterns are carved on the inner side of the dome and the vault south of the central square 
(fig. 139). This type of ornamentation inspired by Muslim art was often to be used in thirteenth century 
buildings. 

Toward the middle of the thirteenth century Prince Prosh, one of the powerful vassals of the Zak’arians, 
bought the Geghard monastery and all the land around it. North-east of the great gavit’ of the church he had 
another, smaller one, built with a door in the north end of the east wall which led into a cross-inscribed church 
entirely hollowed out of the rock. This gavit’, which was finished in 1283, was most probably the burial place 
of the Proshian family: it is thought that the sculpture at the entrance to the niche represents their coat of 
arms (fig. 137): an ox’s head is shown biting a ring to which two lions are attached; in the centre an eagle is 
seen frontally holding a lamb between its claws. Different motifs decorate the walls of the gavit’ (fig. 138), 
among others a large cross above another, smaller one; two Apostles, shown frontally, and two sirens decorate 
the spandrels above the doors. The ornamental motifs are more delicately carved than the human figures and 


132. Haghbat. Church of the Holy Sign. Vaults of the porch, 1208-1210. 
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133- Hohannavank’, thirteenth century. Door of the church. Tympanum: Christ and the Virgins(?). 


those of the animals. The ornamentation of the dome of the rock-cut church shows the skill and inventive 
minds of the sculptors (fig. 135). Without ever affecting the unity of the whole a different motif decorates 
each of the intercolumniations of the crown of the dome. Stalactites cover the pendentives of the dome. It is 
hard to imagine all this ornamentation being cut right into the rock at a fairly great height. The size of the large 
gavit’ that Prosh’s son had carved out several years later, whose dome is supported by four columns in the 
centre of the chamber, is even more impressive. Were it not for lack of light the impression is of being in a hall 
that was “built” rather than “carved out”. 

The Orbelians, princes of Siunik’, had vast estates in the south-east of Armenia, east of the river Arax. 
This family of scholars, whose most illustrious representative is the historian-bishop Stephen Orbelian, 
took a very active part in the artistic and cultural life of the region. Since the monastery at Tat’ev was far 
from the centre of the lands under their jurisdiction, the episcopal see was transferred to Amaghu-Noravank’ 
and the administrative centre of the principality to Eghegis, north-east of Amaghu. According to Stephen 
Orbelian, a congregation of monks had been established at Amaghu from very early times, and a church 
dedicated to John the Baptist had been built there. It is believed that this church is the basilica of the same name 
and of which only a few walls remain. Amaghu did not become an important centre until the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, however, when the entire area was given to the Orbelians. In 1223, Liparit Orbelian and 
Bishop Sargis, a member of the same feudal dynasty, built the church dedicated to the Forerunner, and a 
rich dignitary of the town also contributed to the cost. This is a domed church with four two-storey chapels; 
the dome and top of the walls collapsed during the 1840 earthquake. 8 In 1261, Liparit’s son, Prince Smbat, 
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i 34 - Geghard. Main church. 1215. 
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built a gavit’ in front of the church which became the main burial place of 
the Orbelians and abbots of the monastery. A great number of stones with 
inscriptions on them have been preserved along with other stones and 
cross-stones (khatchk’ars), of which we shall see an example further on. 
The large intersecting arches of this hall spring from eight engaged 
pilasters. In 1275, Tarsayitj built a small basilica in memory of his brother 
Smbat who had died in 1273. This basilica, dedicated to St. Gregory, is 
attached to the north of the church of John the Baptist. This chapel then 
became the burial place of the Orbelian family; the most recent inscription 
that bears a date goes back to 1318. The bishops and other prelates were 
always buried in the gavit’. 

The facade of the gavit’ was restored, probably in the first decades of 
the fourteenth century, and the sculpture on the tympanums above the 
entry and main window are among the most interesting works of this period 
(fig. 143). 9 In the tympanum above the door, the Virgin, carved in fairly 
high relief, is depicted enthroned with the Christ child. The sculpture 
stands out against a background of half-palmette interlaces and trefoil 
leaves. The dove representing the Holy Ghost is perched on the Virgin’s 
head and two nimbed men are seen on either side of her, in profile, in the 
interlaces. The name Isaiah is carved on the scroll that the man on the left 
is unrolling and we can assume that the figure on the right is that of another 
prophet (fig. 142). 

This tympanum is a fine example of the “ openwork ” technique 
characteristic of thriteenth-fourteenth century sculpture where floral motifs 
stand out lighter against a shadowy background. The figure of the Virgin, 
shown seated with her knees slightly apart, and the modeling of the drapery 
whose folds are indicated by bulges and hollows, are very close to the 
sculpture in the tympanum of the church at Areni (Arp’a) which was 
sculpted by the artist Momik in 1321. The angel on one of the pendentives 
in the church at Areni, and the funerary stele, carved by this same Momik 
in 1308 (figs. 146,156), 10 are other examples of the style of this artist, who 
was a sculptor, architect, and miniaturist, and they allow us to credit the 
Amaghu tympanum to him. 

The style of the sculpture above the window is quite different (fig. 144). 
In the centre, the Ancient of Days, identified by the inscription, is shown 
blessing with one hand while with the other He holds Adam’s head; the 
dove, symbol of the Holy Ghost, hovers above Adam’s head. The Cruci¬ 
fixion may be seen on the left; in the foreground the prophet Daniel 
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i 35 - Geghard. Rock-cut church of 1283. The dome. 

recumbent is also identified by an inscription. An angel takes up the right-hand corner of the tympanum. 
The idea which motivated this scene can be determined from the commentaries of the Holy Scriptures: it 
evokes the creation of Adam given the breath of life, and the Crucifixion reminds us that humanity, lost 
through the sin of the first man, will be saved by Christ’s sacrifice. However, in representing this complex 
and unique theme, the sculptor has not succeeded in blending the different elements into a harmonious whole. 
The general composition, dominated by the large figure of the Ancient of Days, is nevertheless highly 
impressive. It is quite obvious that the sculpture on the two tympanums is not the work of the same person, 
namely the sculptor Momik. 

In 1339, Prince Burt’el Orbelian, aided by his wife and his two sons, built a two-storey church in the far 
south-east of the enclosure of Amaghu as a burial place, and he dedicated it to the Mother of God (fig. 
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141). The ground-floor, where members of his family were to be buried, is at a lower level; a few steps lead 
from the entrance down to this level. At the exterior, a double staircase on either side of the entrance leads 
to the first storey which has a cruciform plan with a semi-circular apse on the east side. Intersecting arches 
support the weight of the ceiling and the lantern which has since collapsed. Only a few fragments of the 



136. Geghard. Door of the main church. 
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137- Geghard. Porch of the rock-cut church, 1283. Arms of the Proshians. 


columns, on which various figures were sculpted in high relief, remain. 11 The church has recently been 
restored without the lantern-dome and, to have a better idea of its original appearance, the two-storey church 
of the same type built at Eghvard in 1321-1328 may be referred to. 12 

The harmony of its proportions, the way the facades have been ornamented, and the fine quality of its 
sculpture make this small mausoleum-church one of the best examples of fourteenth century architecture. The 
double staircase forms a triangular border in broken lines around the entrance, framed by a large band 
of interlaces. Two ornamented bands frame the door on the first storey: sirens and birds are set in the spandrels 
of the two doors and of the blind arcades on the first storey (fig. 141). A large cross is carved above the door of 
the first storey and above the windows of the other three facades. 

In the tympanum above the main door, the Virgin and Child, shown seated in a high backed chair, are 
receiving the adoration of the archangels Gabriel and Michael, identified by the inscriptions. The inscription 
beside the Virgin bears the indication: Mother of God (fig. 140). The sculpture is in quite high relief and 
the draperies, though stylized, bring out the shape of the body. The faces, unfortunately, have been chipped 
but the graceful pose of the Virgin, the head slightly bent and turned towards the angel on the right, as well as 
those of the angels,contrast with the rather stiff position of the disproportionate figures on the upper tympanum 
(fig. 145). In the half-length portrayal of Christ and the Apostles Peter and Paul shown standing next to 
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138. Geghard. Porch of the rock-cut church, 1283. 
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140. Amaghu. Church of the Mother of God, 1339. Tympanum of the door: Virgin and Child with archangels. 


Him, the simpler way of representing the folds of the draperies is no doubt intentional since this sculpture is 
very high up. 

Although the iconographic theme of the upper tympanum of the gavit’ at Amaghu is different, the arrange¬ 
ment of the decoration of these two monuments, taken as a whole, shows certain similarities. The connection 
is still closer with the sculptures on the facade of the church of the White Virgin at Zindjirli, built in 1301 by 
Gontsa, the wife of Djalal Orbelian. 13 In a recess in the wall above the main portal Christ is enthroned; the 
heads of the four beasts of the Apocalypse are carved on the legs of His chair, and the heads of two bearded 
men are lodged in the lower corners. In the tympanum above the door the Virgin seated cross-legged is shown 
receiving the adoration of two angels. 

Monumental sculpture reached another stage of its development in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
In the church of the Blessed Virgin at Areni (Arp’a), built in 1321 by Bishop John Orbelian under the 
supervision of Momik, the Virgin and Child enthroned adorns the tympanum above the door and the symbols 
of the Evangelists are carved on the pendentives of the dome. The angel, shown frontally seated, holds the 
book and gives his blessing, a gesture that we find nowhere else (fig. 146). His great out-spread wings are 
designed to fit into the corners, and his ample cloak reinforces the movement. The other three winged symbols 
are shown standing in profile, but the lion and ox heads are shown frontally; their wings, smaller than the 
angel’s, again follow the outline of the pendentives. 14 
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141. Amaghu. Church of the 

Mother of God, 1339. West Facade. 
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142. Amaghu. Tympanum of the porch door: Virgin and Child. Fourteenth century. 

143. Amaghu. Porch of the Church of the Forerunner. Facade, Fourteenth century. >- 


A more lavish group decorates the church of the White Virgin (Spitakavor) built in 1321 on the Proshians’ 
estate north-east of Areni. Under the gable on the north facade, Eatchi Proshian, who founded the church, 
is shown seated, and his son Amir Hasan II, who also took part in the founding, stands next to him. This type 
of founder portrait is not seen elsewhere. Amir Hasan is represented a second time and this sculpture from the 
church is now kept in the Historical Museum at Erevan (fig. 147). He is shown on horseback, turning round 
to shoot the arrow that has pierced the neck of a doe carved on the second stone. The portrait of the founder 
hunting, of which we saw a sixth century example at Ptghni, has been altered according to the iconographic 
type of the huntsman so often shown in Muslim art. Amir Hasan’s costume, a long tunic drawn in at the 
waist by a belt decorated with stones, along with a three-pointed cap with two ribbons, is the same as that 
of the Mongol princes in the fourteenth century. The face itself with heavy jowls and slightly slanting eyes 
also recalls that of the Mongols. Grigor Proshian on horseback, and armed with a spear, carved at the bottom 
of the khatchk’ar dated 1233, is another example of a donor on horseback (fig. 154). This iconographic type 
was further developed in the fourteenth century, for besides the example at the church of the White Virgin 
there is a variant ot the tympanum of the chapel at T’anahat: here the rider is thrusting his spear into a lion’s 
mouth. Birds are carved above the group. 15 

Other sculptures adorn the church of the White Virgin. One of them represents the Deesis (figs. 148 
to 150). Christ blessing is enthroned in the centre. Interlace motifs decorate the stool He is sitting on as well 
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i 44 - Amaghu.‘Window of the porch: The Ancient of Days, Crucifixion. Fourteenth century. 


as the arch and the spandrels. Leaves are intertwined with the letters of the initial, especially on the left; this 
type of writing appears in Arab manuscripts at the beginning of the eleventh century, and is found in Arme¬ 
nian manuscripts of the thirteenth century. The Virgin is shown on the right of Christ, hand raised in the usual 
gesture of intercession. It is not certain, however,that the third slab shows John the Baptist who should be 
depicted to the left of Christ, for the sprandel in the centre plaque is ornamented while that of the portrait of 
the saint is smooth. To my mind, the composition was more elaborate than these three carvings would lead one 
to believe, and the princes of the Apostles were sculpted after the Virgin and John the Baptist, and it is one of 
them that is shown on the third stone. This expanded theme of the Deesis with Apostles and angels next to the 
central group was known in Armenia, as evidenced by the khatchk’ar of Prince Prosh (fig. 153). The faces of 
the three figures of the Deesis in the church of the White Virgin are badly chipped but, as in the carving of 
Amir Hasan hunting, we see the same types with heavy jowls and slanting eyes. This Mongol type is less evident 
in the sculpture on the tympanum where the half-length portrait of the Virgin, shown bending towards the 
Christ Child on her left arm, reproduces the Byzantine iconographic type of the Hodigetria Virgin. The arch 
of the tympanum is ornamented with honeycombs and a wide band of interlaces frames the door. 16 

The khatchk’ars are typical monuments of Armenian art. Their main decoration consists of a large cross, 
whence their name, khatch = cross and Far = stone. A great number of examples spread over the period 
from the ninth to eighteenth centuries are to be seen in Armenia. Inscriptions generally indicate the date 
and the name of the person in whose memory the funerary stone was erected. Others, occasionally carved on the 
back of the stelae, recall historic or other events: military victories, or more often, the founding of a church 
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145- Amaghu. Church of the Mother of God, 1339. Window: Christ and the Apostles. 
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146. Areni (Arp’a). Church of the Holy Virgin, 1321. Pendentive: the symbol of Matthew. 


or monastery, or a reminder of donations. The funerary stelae of abbots and of members of feudal families 
are sometimes placed on high pedestals or above their mausolea. Quite often too, these stelae are embedded 
in the walls of the churches or carved on the rocks around the monasteries, as at Geghard. 17 

The cross with two big leaves rising from the base is the main ornamentation of ninth and tenth century 
khatchk’ars (fig. 151). This decoration gradually became more elaborate. In some cases an arch crowns the 
cross and the ornamental motifs tend to cover the entire surface of the stone (fig. 152). On the large stelae 
the rectangular framework is covered with geometric patterns, each differing from the other. The stone of this 
frame, like that of the cross itself, is hollowed out so that the pattern as a whole stands out against a dark 
background. Figural scenes are carved on the entablature and sometimes next to the cross. 
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Grigor Proshian’s stele, dated 1233, is an excellent example of this “openwork” sculpture, and of the 
varied ornamentation (fig. 154). A different motif is carved inside each one of the polygons of the frame 
and, in three places, there is a bird. Even the ornaments of the two “leaves” which frame the lower arm of the 
cross are not the same. But this variety does not spoil the unity of the whole. The Deesis decorates the entabla¬ 
ture, and this iconographic theme is more highly developed on the khatchk’ar of Prince Prosh who died in 
1284; only the upper part of the khatchk’ar remains (fig. 153). Two angels, in slightly differing poses, frame 
the central Deesis group; on the left an Apostle is shown standing and there must have been another on the 
right. The Evangelist Matthew is seated lower down on the left, with one hand on his knees and the other on 
a book which was no doubt on a lectern: a pose typical of Evangelist portraits in manuscripts. To my knowledge 
this iconographic type of the Evangelist shown seated, writing, or meditating does not figure on any other 
khatchk’ar. We sometimes see the twelve Apostles but always standing. 

Openwork sculpture techniques reached their high point in the khatchk’ar carved in 1308 by Momik, the 
architect and sculptor of the church at Areni (fig. 156). The stone, skilfully carved, seems to be covered 
with fine lace; there is not a flaw in it. The design is simple, with floral ornamentation less important than the 
linear interlaces. Multifoil arcades frame the three figures of the Deesis; the heads are badly chipped, never- 
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theless one can discern a stylistic similarity between these figures and that of Christ on a khatchk’ar in the 
gavit’ at Amaghu (fig. 155). One cannot affirm that these two stelae were carved by the same person, but 
this is certainly a fourteenth century work by a sculptor who belonged to the same school as Momik. Christ, 
shown blessing and holding an open scroll, seems to be carried by the beasts of the Apocalypse rather than 
seated on a chair, for neither the legs nor back of it are visible. The angel and eagle are on the left, the lion 
and ox on the right. The wide Mongol face with slanting eyes is still more evident here than in the preceding 
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148, 149, i5°- Sculptures from the Church of the White Virgin, 1321. Deesis. 


example or perhaps we simply see it more clearly since this sculpture is not chipped. In the ornamentation 
floral motifs alternate with linear interlaces. 

In the great majority of thirteenth-fourteenth century khatchk’ars, the figures—Christ, the Deesis, and 
sometimes Gospel scenes—are carved on the entablature. In a group limited to the thirteenth century and 
known as the “Saviour of all”, the Crucifixion takes up the entire surface of the stele. The first known example 
is one that Abbot Hohannes of Haghbat had commissioned in 1273, and set up in the passage joining the room 
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i51. Etchmiadzin. Khatchk’ar. 
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called Hamazasp’s hall to the great church (fig. 157). The Virgin and St. John, with Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus lower down, stand next to the crucified Christ. At the foot of the crucifix one can barely 
distinguish the head of Adam in the middle of the decoration. Above the arms of the cross two seraphim, 
medallions with the sun and moon and two nimbed men may be seen. The twelve Apostles turned towards 



152. Amaghu. Khatchk’ar. 


Christ, their hands raised in prayer, are lodged in the rectangular sections of the frame which takes up only 
the lower half of the stele. The Ascension is carved on the entablature: two kneeling angels carry the bust- 
medallion of Christ. At each side a nimbed man holds a stick in one hand and points to Christ with the other. 
These men are probably the prophets predicting the coming of the Lord. As in the earlier khatchk’ars, 
floral interlaces cover the whole surface of the stele between the characters, but the background of the entabla¬ 
ture is plain. Inscriptions identify most of the figures, others seem to be a commentary on the subject depicted: 
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153- Khatchk’ar of Prince Prosh died in 1284. Deesis, the Evangelist Matthew. 


thus the text carved on the arms of the cross reads “The hands that created heaven didst thou spread on the 
cross”. The name of the founder is carved at the bottom of the cross: “Holy God, holy and powerful, holy and 
immortal, have mercy on Ter Hohannes”. 

The sculpted decoration is more skilfully done than are the figures. The head of Christ, flattened at the 
top, is disproportionately large and the hair carved in parallel grooves covers the forehead. The nude parts of 
the body are not modelled; fine parallel lines form grooves in the loincloth as in the draperies of the other 
figures. The composition is more impressive as a whole than is the quality of the sculpture. Originally this 
stele was painted, and some traces of colour remain. 

The Crucifixion is also shown on other stelae from the end of the thirteenth century. At the bottom of one 
dated 1279, which was recently brought to Etchmiadzin, Mamikon, the lord who ordered this sculpture, is 
shown on horseback thrusting his spear into the jaws of a wild beast leaping towards him. 18 The abbot at 
Haghbat was content to inscribe his name at the bottom of the cross. The feudal nobleman not only had his 
name carved in the same place, but added his portrait. Even better than the examples mentioned above, this 
sculpture shows the development of a profane theme taken from the princely cycle. 

The reliquary known as the “Holy Cross of Khotakerats”, from the name of the monastery where a frag¬ 
ment of the cross was kept, is the best example of the silverwork of this period (fig. 158). It was made in 1300 
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154. Khatchk’ar of Grigor Proshian, 1233. 
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155 - Amaghu, porch. Khatchk’ar: Christ. 


156. Khatchk’ar sculpted by Momik in 1308. >- 


for Prince Eatchi Proshian whose praying figure is shown at the bottom of the central panel. A large jewelled 
cross fills this panel with a finely chased palmette scroll framing it. Other palmettes are engraved in the medal¬ 
lion which surrounds the arms of the cross. At the bottom of the cross the seated harts symbolize, according 
to the words of David, the soul aspiring to God. The archangels Gabriel and Michael ornament the inner sides 
of the leaves, and at the top of the panel two other angels are seen bending their flabella down towards Christ 
carried as if enthroned on the four beast of the Apocalypse. The words, “I am the Light of the World”, are 
engraved in uncials on the parchment He holds in His left hand. At the bottom of the reliquary, the Apostles 
Peter and Paul are shown at either side of the donor. St. Gregory the Illuminator and St. John the Baptist 
decorate the outer sides of the leaves. On the narrow side panels, the Virgin on the left and St. John the Evan¬ 
gelist on the right are shown on a smaller scale. Although separated from the central cross, these two figures 
are part of the Crucifixion theme which the large cross evokes. As on the reliquary at Skevra, Gregory the 
Illuminator is associated with the great saints of the Church, but this is in the tradition of the Armenian 
Church and there is no direct link between these two contemporaneous objects. 

The elongated proportions of the figures, especially of the angels, the graceful poses and delicacy of line 
of this reliquary contrast with that of stone sculptures. This difference is due primarily to the silversmiths’ 
techniques and does not signal a different school. Like the sculptors, for instance Momik at Areni, the artist 
was anxious to adapt the figures to the object. On the leaves one of the angels’ wings fits into the triangular 
section while the other, which is drooping, partly covers his body by following the vertical line of the edge. 
The arrangement of the other two angels’ wings is a further example. The iconographic type of Christ enthroned 
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i57- Haghbat. Khatchk’ar known as “Saviour of All”, 1273. Crucifixion. 
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on the four symbols repeats that shown at the top of certain khatchk’ars and in the tympanum of the churches. 
This fine work makes the loss of most of the silver objects all the more regrettable. 

Few examples of carved wooden sculpture remain. Two capitals which probably come from the monastery 
at Sevan, built in 874, are the only specimens from the period prior to the eleventh century (fig. 161). The 
openwork sculptural technique, widely used later for the khatchk’ars, as well as the same way of decorating 
the background with floral motifs, is already noticeable here. The general arrangement is the same on the two 
capitals, but with slight differences in detail. In the middle, two big half-leaves with two snakes around them 
frame a pine-cone; on one of the two capitals two small birds are shown pecking at this cone. Two birds, 
joined at the tail, stand on either side of the central motif, and snakes are biting the beaks of the birds 
turned inward toward the centre. Medallions are set in the semi-circular contour of the capitals beneath the 
birds. These are ornamented with polygons formed by the crossing of two triangles or else with a cross with 
rosettes in the cantons. 

We know a little more about the art of wood sculpture of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries. With the 
exception of the panel showing the Descent from the Cross, considered in one of the preceding chapters (fig. 81), 
the extant examples are mainly large church doors and lecterns. The first dated example of these doors is one 
from the Monastery of the Apostles at Mush dated 1134 (fig. 162). The town of Mush was part of the estates 
of the Shah-Ermen Emirs, whose headquarters were at Akhlat (Khlat’) north-west of Lake Van, and they 
were less strict in their control over Armenia than were other Muslim chiefs. The panels of this door are 
ornamented with octagons divided by bands whose points of intersection create cross and lozenge shapes. 
Animals chase each other inside a palmette and half-palmette scroll that decorates the sides of the frame. 
Five figures, a siren, and a bird are carved on the lintel. On the left, a rider threatens with spear another rider; 
in the centre, a man turned toward these blows a trumpet. To the right, two other riders are shown facing one 
another: the first is running his spear through a dragon whose body stretches out under the horse’s hooves 
and looms up behind it; the second has a shield. Most of the inscriptions accompanying these figures are barely 
legible—worn away by time—and only the name “Theodore” next to the dragon-killer can be perceived. This 
rider saint, frequently represented in Christian art, was also known in Armenia; the figure on the north facade 
of the church at Aght’amar is an example that preceded the door at Mush by two centuries. 

The ornamentation of the door at Mush differs from other examples of the period or those produced a 
little later. On the door of the monastery of the Holy Apostles at Sevan, dated 1176, as on that of the church 
at Tat’ev, dated 1253, the choice of motifs and the way they have been arranged is similar to the sculptural 
decoration on the khatchk’ars. A large cross erected above a square or a medallion is framed with bands of 
interlaces. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries khatchk’ars were also a source of inspiration for ornamenting 
lecterns. A cross flanked by foliated scrolls often decorates the upper panels and a linear interlace adorns the 
lower ones (fig. 159). The cross is laid on the back of a lion passant. 

The censers and bronze lamps are the only specimens of the minor arts that have figural representation. 
Several were found at Ani, particularly in the ruins of the church of St. Gregory which was built by King 
Gagik. In their shape and system of ornamentation—a continuous frieze of the main Gospel scenes, from the 
Annunciation to the Ascension (fig. 160)—they recall the Byzantine and Coptic censers of the sixth and 
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seventh centuries, and this suggests that such censers and lamps were known in Armenia from a very early 
period. The style of the relief on the body, the poses of the figures and the way their clothes are draped, as well 
as the shape of the semi-palmettes chased on the stem and the upper band tend to show that these objects were 
made in the thirteenth century when Ani was the capital of the Zak’arian princes. 

Literary sources, and some relatively well preserved specimens, are evidence of a revival of monumental 
painting in the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries. The preponderant influence of Georgian art during this time 
is apparent, not only in frescoes created by Georgians, such as those in the church of Tigran Honents at Ani, 
but also buildings decorated by Armenians. The paintings in the church of Baghtaghek, discovered during the 
excavations at Ani in 1892, bear Armenian inscriptions; as in the church of Tigran Honents, the prophets 
were represented in the drum of the dome, the Evangelists adorned the pendentives, the arches and pillars 
were embellished with figures of saints. Fragments kept at the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad bear a half- 
length portrait of Christ in a medallion—probably part of the decoration of the dome—and images of the 
Virgin, 19 one of which belonged in a Nativity scene. The paintings, done in a more vigorous style than those in 
the church of Tigran Honents, recall Georgian frescoes dating from the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. In the church of the Redeemer at Ani, decorated in 1291, the painter Sargis P’arshik has portrayed 
himself kneeling at the feet of the Apostle Matthew. 

Georgian painters also decorated several churches in northern Armenia, at Akht’ala, for example, where 
most of the Gospel scenes are identified by Georgian inscriptions. The decoration of the church of the Holy 
Sign at Haghbat is, however, the work of an Armenian painter who, judging by the portrait on the north wall 
which is better preserved than the paintings in the apse, was little influenced by Georgian art. Prince 
Khut’lubugha, identified by the inscription in Armenian, is portrayed there in thirteenth-fourteenth century 
dress, turned slightly to the left with his hands raised in prayer. The feudal family of prince Khut’lubugha 
were among the patrons of this monastery, and there is no doubt that it was he who commissioned the paintings. 
This portrait is to be associated with the founders’ portraits frequently sculptured on the facade of churches 
from the sixth century onward. Another type of founder’s portrait is found at Geghard. The rock-cut chapel 
of the Virgin was restored in 1257 by prince Prosh, and the walls and ceiling were adorned with frescoes. These 
paintings are in very bad condition, but the Virgin can still be seen enthroned with the Christ Child between 
two angels, and on the ceiling, a man, a woman and young children dressed in thirteenth century attire are 
shown. 20 These figures most certainly represent prince Prosh, his wife and his children. Numerous examples 
of family group portraits are to be found in manuscripts from the thirteenth century onward but they are 
rarely seen in monumental art. In 1274, Tarsayitj Orbelian, father of the historian Step’anos, had a palace 
built at Eghegis, of which only the tympanum has survived: on it Tarsayitj and his wife are shown seated side 
by side. 21 A third example, the sculpture on the north facade of the church of the White Virgin, referred to 
earlier, cannot properly-be called a group portrait, since Amir Hasan is shown as a co-founder beside his father, 
like prince Gurgen and prince Smbat on the facades of the tenth century churches at Sanahin and Haghbat, 
though based on a different iconographic type. 

The features that characterize Armenian painting are much more apparent in the miniatures than in the 
frescoes. Monks in the monasteries located in the northern provinces, even those inhabiting regions under 
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158. Reliquary made for Eatchi Proshian in 1300. 
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Muslim domination continued their work. The monastic school at Haghbat was highly considered. At the 
end of the eleventh century, Hovhannes Sarkavag, an extremely erudite man, directed this school, and several 
of his works have survived. He took infinite care to produce manuscripts that were faithfully copied. With 
the help of an early model, he had reestablished the correct text of the Bible which had become corrupted; 
and he did likewise for the works of Aristotle translated into Armenian by David the philosopher. Most of the 
manuscripts which date from the last two decades of the twelfth century are not illustrated; the preliminary 
pages of two Gospels copied in 1181 and 1186 are decorated, as are those in a Gospel transcribed in 1181 at 
Horomos, in which poorly executed portraits of the Evangelists may also be seen. More highly skilled painters 
worked at Erzinjan and at Avag vank’, a monastery which lay to the west of Erzinjan. 

Erzinjan, formerly Erez, was one of the largest towns in Armenia. According to legend, Gregory the Illu¬ 
minator had built the church of the Virgin there on the site of the temple of Anahita, where the golden statue 
of the goddess was kept. The monastery of Avag vank’ is also believed to have been founded by him, or even 
by the Apostle Thaddeus. Not a single manuscript transcribed at Erzinjan or at Avag vank’ before the late 
twelfth century has come down to us, due no doubt to the innumerable disasters that swept over these 
regions. However, the eclectic nature of the earliest known manuscripts suggests not only an interruption in 


159. Lectern, thirteenth century. 160. Censer, thirteenth century. 
Scenes from the life of Christ. 
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161. Wood capitals from Sevan, ninth century. 


the artistic tradition, but possibly also contacts with other Armenian or foreign centres. In a Gospel illustrated 
in 1183 at the church of the Holy Virgin at Erzinjan, the Evangelists are painted along the height, and not the 
width of the page; as in manuscripts of the eleventh century, some of which came from the region of Melitene. 
The monumental style of the Annunciation reveals the influence of Byzantine art, whereas the tiered arrange¬ 
ment of the Nativity, and the extreme simplification of the drapery, link this miniature with paintings from 
other parts of Armenia. 22 A similar disparity exists between two Gospels illustrated in 1200 and 1201 in the 
monastery of Avag vank\ In the first manuscript, the delicate drawing of the blue leaves on a gold ground 
which adorn the canon tables and headpieces, the general composition of these pages, the shape of the initials 
and the marginal decorations, are similar in every respect to paintings in contemporaneous Cilician manu¬ 
scripts. 23 The style of the decorations in the Gospel dating from the year 1201 (Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 
10.359) * s altogether different. The interlaces, composed of large red, green, yellow and blue palm fronds 
stand out against the bare vellum; a large cross covered with tracery precedes the canon tables. Not a single 
detail of the decor resembles that of the Gospel illustrated the year before. 

The most lavishly produced manuscript from this period is the great Homiliary of Mush, which measures 
70.5 x 50 cm. This is an extremely interesting work because of the quality and variety of its ornamentation. 
The history of this manuscript commissioned by Astuadsatur, a dignitary of Babert, and transcribed between 
1200 and 1202, is recounted in the memorial added in 1205. It is well worth recalling it briefly for it bears 
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162. Door of the Monastery of Mush, 1134. 
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witness to the devoutness of the Armenians and their untiring efforts to save a manuscript which, according to 
the words frequently used, was held “captive” by the infidels. The copy of the Homiliary had just been com¬ 
pleted when Astuadsatur was killed by orders of the emir of Babert, who seized all of his possessions except for 
the Homiliary. The judge of Babert claimed this manuscript on the pretext that Astuadsatur owed him a large 
sum of money and took it to Khlat, where two years later he decided to sell it. Upon learning of this, three 
priests from a neighbouring village, members of the monastery of the Holy Apostles at Mush, informed their 
superior. The bishop and four priests set out at once for Khlat, but as the sum demanded was too large, this 
first journey proved fruitless. The following year, they returned to Khlat and with the aid of the priests and 
laity of the neighbouring towns, as well as those of Mush, they managed to buy the Homiliary. It was carried 
in triumph to the monastery of the Holy Apostles where it was kept as their most precious possession until 
1915. A second time, thanks to the devotion of the inhabitants, the manuscript was saved from the pillage of 
the monastery, and was finally brought to the Matenadaran at Erevan (No. 7729). 

According to a recent study based on the paleography and the identification of Step’annos and other persons 
named in the Homiliary, it appears to have been copied at Avag vank’ and not in Mush as was originally 
thought. 24 Moreover, similarities between the decorative motifs in this manuscript, and those in the Gospel 
dating from 1201 are evident. The only figural scenes in the Homiliary are those adorning the frontispiece: 
at the centre, Christ enthroned is portrayed holding a book inscribed with the phrase “I am the light of the 
world”; to the right, the Baptism is depicted, and below it, the Nativity which must originally have spread 
across the entire width of the page (fig. 163): the Adoration of the Magi, of which only a crowned head 
remains, figured on the left and the Announcement to the Shepherds on the right. It is not possible to iden¬ 
tify the theme depicted to the right of Christ. I would nevertheless suggest that it was the Annunciation, as 
the red band with a yellow knob above it could be the top of the Virgin’s chair. The style of these miniatures 
is in no way reminiscent of that in other manuscripts of the period. The delicate tints are set off by the reds 
of the accessories and some of the draperies, the facial features and the folds of the drapery are rendered in 
extremely fine lines. In the Nativity scene, bands covered with tiny circles suggest the uneven surface of a 
mountain, and the phrase “here is the star they saw in the East”, written on the rocks of the cave—which 
refers to a star shining in the center of the scene—is barely perceptible. 

The ornamental decor is extraordinarily rich and varied. On the first page, four columns covered with 
interlaces and floral motifs support the rectangle (fig. 163). A loop added to the third column transforms it 
into the initial I, the first letter of the homily written in uncials. Intricate interlaces form the cross adorning 
the medallion at the centre of the rectangle, while female sphinxes and lions are set in the lateral semi-circles. 
Other animals are lodged in the spandrels formed by the medallion and the semi-circles. At the top left-hand 
side, two birds frame a crowned head; on the right, birds have been painted upside down, and here an animal 
head replaces the human head. At the bottom of the rectangle, a dog is shown chasing a stag. Deer are painted 
facing each other on either side of an interlace that crowns the rectangle. A large cross, surmounted by another, 
smaller one, and raised on a tall column, has been painted in the margin. The artist obviously tried to avoid 
repeating decorative motifs or combinations of them, while maintaining the unity of the whole. Even the 
decoration of the columns, capitals and arches, and that of the bases varies in each case. 
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164. Gospel of Haghbat, 1211. Canon Tables. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 6288, fol. 8V-9. 


This variety, indicative of both a fertile imagination and great mastery, characterizes the decorative 
compositions. Each of the chapter headings of the homilies is different, and the same diversity may be seen in 
the floral shapes and real or imaginary animals which constitute the marginal motifs. It should first of all be 
noted that there is no resemblance between these marginal motifs and the equally lavishly painted motifs in 
Cilician manuscripts of the period. A few of the ornaments show plants, or trees, whose roots are always drawn 
in. These indubitably derive from a medical compilation, the earliest example of which is the “De Materia 
Medica” of Dioscorides, illustrated for the Byzantine princess Juliana Anicia, who died in 524. The work of 
Dioscorides was translated into Arabic, and the stylized plants which illustrate the manuscript in the Topkapi 
Museum at Istanbul, dated 1229, are very similar to those in the Homiliary. 25 The Armenian painter must 
certainly have copied these few miniatures from an Arabic manuscript. The influence of Islamic art of the 
period can also be seen in the drawing of certain palm interlaces, but no trace of it is found in the figural 
scenes. 

The scriptorium at the monastery of Haghbat was renowned throughout Armenia, and scribes at other 
monastic centres sought as models the manuscripts copied there. Only one of the extant copies is illustrated, 
namely the Gospel No. 6288 at the Matenadaran, copied in 1211. Margare, the painter who illustrated it, has 
transposed the Entry into Jerusalem to thirteenth century Armenia, and has accentuated the picturesque 
rather than the religious aspect of the scene (fig. 165). Jerusalem has been transformed into a two-storey 
Armenian church surmounted by a lantern; a woman in thirteenth century attire is shown standing at the 
window, and two young girls on the terrace of a neighbouring house converse with one of the boys climbing the 
tree. The girls are shown with hands outstreched to seize the branches he has cut, without seeming to give 
a thought to the scene unfolding lower down. There an old man, wearing a turban and a long cloak, is shown 
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standing before the city gate to welcome Christ followed by two apostles. All of the traditional iconographical 
elements are here, but the manner in which they are interpreted is altogether different. 

The artist’s desire to discard the traditional formulas and draw inspiration from life around him is also 
evident in the composition of the canon tables. Instead of the floral motifs which usually frame the rectangles, 
he has represented the abbot of the monastery on one of the pages and lower down the cleric who bound the 
manuscript (fig. 164, right). On the page to the left, a man is shown standing, a jug in one hand; another man 
carries a large fish at the end of his line, and beside him the painter has written: “Sheranik, bring me a fish 
each time you come”. Obviously by figuring their portraits the painter wished to honour his superior and 
the bookbinder, who may have been an influential member of the monastic community, but the presence of 
the two other men, who are apparently attendants despite their rich clothes, and especially the request for¬ 
mulated in the inscription, add an estimate note that is entirely unexpected in a Gospel. Next to another of 
the canon tables a young musician is shown seated at the foot of a tree. 

In some cases, the painters, in their efforts to innovate, have adulterated the meaning of the image. For 
example, in a manuscript dated 1237, two men seated on either side of a seraph replace the angel that symboli¬ 
zes the Evangelist Matthew; above the portrait of Mark, a young man offers a bowl of fruit to a lion. 26 Other 
painters modified the customary iconographic formulas, the better to express the emotional content of the 


165. Gospel of Haghbat, 1211. Entry into Jerusalem. 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 6288, fol. 16 v. 
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166. Erzinjan Bible, 1269. Vision of Ezekiel. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1925, fol. 414 v. 
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167. “T’argmantchats” Gospel, 1232. Dormition of the Virgin. 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 2743, fol. 291. 
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scene. A case in point is the Raising of Lazarus, painted in 1236 by Ignatios, an artist endowed with great 
sensitivity. Here the emphasis is placed not on the miracle itself, but on the sorrow of Mary kneeling at Jesus’ 
feet and holding her brother’s swaddled body. 27 

Diversification is one of the distinguishing features of thirteenth century miniatures. The style of paintings 
in the manuscript called the T’argmantchats’ (Translators) Gospel, after the monastery where it was kept 
until 1900, is in no way reminiscent of other works of the time (Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 2743). The compo¬ 
sitions have a monumental appearance which is accentuated by the architectural setting of the Dormition 
of the Virgin (fig. 167). The group in the centre, composed of Christ surrounded by archangels, and the 
angels descending from heaven to receive the soul of the Virgin, dominate the rigorously symmetrical com¬ 
position. The severe appearance of the apostles and bishops, their eyes framed by dark lines, and their 
poses—rigid as though petrified with astonishment—emphasize the dramatic and miraculous nature of the 
scene. The artist’s strong personality shows through in the style but not in the iconography, which reproduces 
the thirteenth century formulas of Byzantine and Serbian paintings even more faithfully than the scene in the 
church of Tigran Honents (fig. 122). Mary’s companions are shown standing before the buildings on either 
side of the group in the centre; in the foreground, an angel raises his sword against the Jew who has tried to 
overturn the Virgin’s bed, and whose severed hands remain attached to it. In other scenes as well, the Descent 
into Hell for example, the expressions convey the emotions of the resuscitated much more vividly than do 
the poses. The craggy mountains are represented in the form of triangles and wedges as in cubist paintings. 

The style of the paintings in a Bible copied at Erzinjan in 1269 for Archbishop Sargis (Jerusalem, Arme¬ 
nian Patriarchate, No. 1925) is altogether different. Apart from the portraits of the authors of the Old and 
New Testaments, the only figured scenes are seven large miniatures illustrating the Old Testament. Biblical 
scenes had been depicted in Armenia from earliest times, in both monumental painting and in sculpture. 
Later, as was seen in the preceding chapters, Cilician painters had included certain scenes in the Rituals and 
the Lectionaries, but the Erzinjan manuscript is the first illustrated Armenian Bible. 28 Only two miniatures— 
Moses receiving the Tables of the Law and David playing the harp—recall the miniatures in Byzantine 
Psalters; all the others are original creations. The choice of certain themes in itself bears witness to the inde¬ 
pendent spirit of the artist. Thus, at the beginning of the Book of Daniel, instead of the customary scene of 
the Three Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace, the episode recounted in the last chapter, Daniel’s judgment of 
Suzanna who was falsely accused by the elders, is shown. The magnificent composition of the Vision of 
Ezekiel differs fundamentally both from the rare examples preserved in Byzantine manuscripts, and from 
apse compositions of Cappadocian churches; in certain details it even deviates from the Biblical text, the 
better to create a unified composition (fig. 166). A hand, issuing from the iridescent circle of the aureole, 
holds the shaft of a golden wheel surmounted by a half-wheel, and at the top appears the majestic figure of 
the Lord, seated on a golden throne and holding an unfurled scroll. Four hexapteriges, each with four identical 
faces, are attached to the spokes of the great wheel. Lower down, Ezekiel is lying beside the river Kebar, and 
an angel is shown offering him the scroll that the Lord has commanded him to eat (ch. 1-3). The deviations 
from the Biblical text—the wheel with a shaft held by a hand—are a voluntary effort to emphasize the vertical 
axis of the composition dominated by the image of God. Furthermore, by showing the seraphim attached to 
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the spokes of the wheel, the painter conveys more accurately the meaning of the phrase “when the living 
creatures were lifted up from the earth the wheels were lifted up with them”. 

The style of this miniature and of the other figured scenes differs from that in the preceding manuscripts. 
The soft folds of the tunics and mantles swept up by the wind, the sensitive modeling of the faces, and the 
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168. Page from a Gospel, 13ii. Sacrifice of Abraham. 
Florence, I Tatti, Bernard Berenson collection. 


rapid flight of the angel link these paintings with those in Cilician manuscripts. This Bible, still more than the 
Gospel illustrated in 1200 at Avag vank’, bears witness to the contacts with Cilicia. At the time when this 
manuscript was illustrated, Erzinjan was under Mongol domination and the alliance concluded between 
the Cilician kings and the Mongols facilitated exchanges between Cilicia and the scriptorium at Erzinjan. 
However, Cilician influence is hardly noticeable in the decorations. The floral interlaces composed mainly 
of palms, and the star shaped polygons are in the same tradition as the ornamentation of the Gospel produced 
at Avag vank’ in 1201, and the Mush Homiliary, as well as the decoration of thirteenth century khatchk’ars. 
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At the end of the thirteenth, but mainly during the fourteenth century, the most active scriptoria were to 
be found in the province of Siunik’ on the estates of the Orbelians and Proshians, and this activity developed 
hand-in-hand with the architecture and sculpture that we have just examined. The fame of Esayi Ntchetsi, 
the abbot of the monastic school at Gladzor, celebrated at the time as a second Athens, had attracted 



169. Bible of Esayi Ntchetsi, 1318. Moses and Aaron, Adam and Eve. 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 206, fol. 3 v. 


numerous monks not only from the various provinces of Armenia, but also from Cilicia. The priest T’oros, a 
native of Taron, seems to have been the favourite painter of Esayi Ntchetsi, for whom he illustrated a Bible in 
1318 (Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 206) (fig. 169). In the frontispiece, Moses and Aaron, blessed by the hand 
of God, are shown side by side: the one holding the Tables of the Law, and the other the blossoming staff; 
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170. Bible of Esayi Ntchetsi, 1318. First page of Genesis. Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 206, fol. 4. 
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17i. Gospel, fourteenth century. Nativity. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1941, fol. 3. 
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only the heads of the leaders of the twelve tribes of Israel are visibles. On the lower half of the page, 
Adam and Eve taste the fruit of the tree around which the serpent has wrapped itself. The linear design 
of the draperies, the black outline around the bodies, and the stiff poses all contrast with the lively flowing style 
of the Erzinjan Bible. The range of colours, with red and blue predominating, is also less varied. The seven 



172. Gospel, fourteenth century. Pentecost. Jerusalem Armenian Patriarchate, 

N° 1941, FOL. 8. 


medallions which adorn the vertical bar of the Book of Genesis evoke the seven days of the Creation, as in 
Western manuscripts, and especially in thirteenth century French Bibles (fig. 170). To decorate the loop of 
the initial, the painter has added an image of Moses writing, inspired by the hand of God. Other miniatures 
painted by T’oros—the crowned Virgin nursing the Infant, for example—are also inspired by Western 
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models, but in contrast to Cilician paintings the inspiration that the painter has drawn from a foreign 
work has not affected his style. As early as the beginning of the thirteenth century Franciscan monasteries 
had been founded in Armenia, and the Dominican missions were particularly active in the neighbouring lands. 
Toros of Taron had certainly seen a Bible brought to Armenia by one of these monks. Although this was not 
an illustrated manuscript, it is still interesting to note that T’oros copied the Armenian translation of Thomas 
Aquinas’ treatise on the Seven Sacraments at Gladzor in 1325. 29 

The ornamentation of manuscripts illustrated by T’oros is generally fairly sober and in no way recalls the 
rich sculptures on the khatchk’ars. Like the Gospel of Haghbat, contemporary figures were occasionally 
painted next to the canon tables; on one page Esayi Ntchetsi, who commissioned this Bible, can be seen, and 
on the opposite page, the scribe himself is shown writing. 

A homonym of T’oros of Taron, the deacon T’oros, whose work is known through a single manuscript 
dated 1311, was a more gifted painter. The full-page miniatures of this Gospel, which is kept in the church 
of the Holy Virgin at Tabriz, were detached at some unknown date and are now scattered in different collec¬ 
tions. 30 Typological representations precede the Gospel cycle here, as in a few other contemporary manuscripts, 
reverting to a tradition that had been abandoned at the end of the eleventh century. However, in the choice 
of the scenes, as much as in their style and iconography, the illustrations bear the stamp of originality. In the 
scene of the Sacrifice of Abraham, Abraham and Isaac are shown kneeling next to the altar, and a woman 
seated to the right holds the bridle of the ass that carried wood for the fire (fig. 168). At the church of St. 
Sophia at Ohrid, decorated in the eleventh century, Abraham and his servants are seen loading the ass. In the 
narrative cycles of the Byzantine Octateuchs, the portrayal of the seated servants, one of whom is holding the 
bridle of the ass, precedes the scene of the Sacrifice. However, I know of no other example with the image 
of a woman. Could it be that the painter T’oros attempted to associate Sarah with Abraham’s Sacrifice, even 
though she is not mentioned in the Biblical narration? A stony terrain covered with brown lines rises in the 
foreground. The tree to the left repeats the diagonal line that leads the eye from the figures of Abraham and 
Isaac toward the ram whose horns are caught in the tree, and to the angel descending from heaven. The red 
mantle of the angel and the blue segment of sky repeat the colours in the cloak and tunic of Abraham. 

Apart from the monumental scene of Christ enthroned between the Virgin, John the Baptist, and the 
seraphim, and angels kneeling in the foreground, 31 this painter always created asymmetrical compositions. 
He often renovated the customary iconographic formulas, and added new scenes to the traditional cycle. 
The Resurrection of the Dead is a good example of these original compositions: the angels are shown flying 
toward a hill where the dead lie in sarcophagi; seraphim hover in the upper part of the composition, and in the 
foreground the painter is shown kneeling in prayer. 32 

Stylistic or iconographic peculiarities in the paintings of this manuscript reappear in the work of the 
painter Avag, a native of Siunik’ province, who resided outside Armenian territories between 1329 and 1358, 
at Sultaniya, then the new capital of the Ilkhans, and at Tabriz and Tiflis. He stayed for a time in Cilicia, and 
the influence of Cilician paintings is evident in the ornamentation and in some of the figured scenes of his 
manuscripts. The composition of the Pentecost in manuscript No. 1941 of the Armenian Patriarchate in 
Jerusalem (fig. 172) reproduces, with slight differences, the miniature painted in 1262 by T’oros Roslin. 33 
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But Avag has a more fiery temperament. The expressions, the poses and the gestures of the Apostles convey 
their astonishment. In the foreground, the “pious men of all nations” who were sojourning in Jerusalem are 
shown vehemently admonishing the cynocephalus, which is a figure that appears in most Armenian miniatures 
from the thirteenth century onward. In the Nativity scene, the painter has exaggerated out of all proportion 
the shape of the mountains behind the cave (fig. 171). The Magi are off-balance on the steep slope, and the 
youngest propels himself forward with dancing steps. The ridge of the mountain and the angel both extend 
beyond the limits of the rectangular frame. The Virgin is shown in a familiar seated pose with her hands 
resting on her knees, but the mattress seems to lean half on the mountain in the background, and half on the 
one in the foreground. All of these details which defy reality emphasize the movement of the composition, 
and movement is a characteristic element of the work of this painter. In other scenes, the Crucifixion for 
example, he has emphasized the dramatic content: the emaciated, sagging body of Christ is barely held by the 
nails attaching his arms and legs to the cross. Occasionally, when the scene comprises a large number of 
characters, such as the Entry into Jerusalem, the painter divides it onto two opposite pages in order to be able to 
develop it more fully. The decoration of the canon tables and the headpieces is richer and more varied than 
in manuscripts illustrated by T’oros of Taron, or even in that of the deacon T’oros. 

Except for works influenced by Cilician paintings, the miniatures in manuscripts copied in the northern 
and western provinces of Armenia have a harsher tone and a more popular character. Their appeal differs 
from that of the elegant Cilician miniatures, it resides in the force of the artistic expression, in the occasional 
familiar interpretation of the Gospel episodes, or in the monumental character of compositions such as those 
in the so-called T’argmantchats Gospel. These painters have remained truer to the ancient traditions. As in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, the full-page miniatures are usually grouped at the beginning of the manu¬ 
script, and recourse to these earlier models is also evident in the iconography of certain scenes. However, we 
have seen that such painters as the illustrator of the Erzinjan Bible or deacon T’oros interpreted the Biblical 
events in an original manner and with great expressive strength. 



173- Processional Banner, 1441. Saint Gregory the Illuminator between King Trdat and Saint Hrip’sime. 
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THE LATE PERIOD 


Armenia’s southern provinces were long in recovering from the devastation caused by the wars, the Seljuk 
and then the Mongol invasions. The population of these regions diminished substantially in 1021, when 
Senek’erim surrendered his kingdom to the Byzantines, and the nobles and part of the population of Vaspu- 
rakan followed their king. Economic conditions began to improve slowly only after the Mongols chose the 
southern caravan route for their transit commerce on the way to the Black Sea in the second half of the thirteenth 
century; this route passed near Artjesh on the north bank of Lake Van. Construction of new buildings or the 
restoration of old ones are recorded toward the end of the century, but these were modest ventures, as there 
were no feudal families comparable to those of the central and northern provinces. One by one scriptoria 
were set up, first at Artjesh, where the painter Simeon illustrated several manuscripts between 1288 and 1305, 
then at Aght’amar and the monasteries on the islands in Lake Van and the towns around it. 1 These manuscripts, 
on paper instead of parchment, contrast with the lavish volumes produced in other parts of Armenia and in 
Cilicia. The miniatures are painted directly on the bare paper, gold is scarcely ever used, and the range of 
colours is fairly restricted. Beginning again after a long interruption, the painters often had recourse to early 
models: the miniatures in a Gospel illustrated in 1294 are modeled on those contained in the Gospel produced 
in 1038, that was discussed earlier; Christ, the enthroned Virgin and the Fountain of Life fill the preliminary 
pages of a Gospel dating from 1303, in the same manner as those in the Gospel of Etchmiadzin which dates 
from the year 989^ However, these painters enriched the cycle of images by adding secondary episodes such 
as the Massacre of the Innocents, the miracles, the parables, and occasionally scenes from the Old Testament. 

In works of a popular nature, denial of the physical world contrasts with a desire to enliven the scenes with 
the characters’ gestures and expressions. The Matenadaran Gospel No. 4820, illustrated at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, exemplifies these naive but undeniably charming paintings. The parable 
of the Ten Virgins fills an entire page (fig. 174). At the bottom, the wise virgins stand holding their lamps 
while their companions sleep. Higher up, Jesus welcomes the wise virgins into paradise, symbolized by a 
tree, and bounded by an ornate frame. The narrower part of the lateral band shows the door 
at which the foolish virgins knock in vain. The archangel Gabriel armed with a sword is shown guarding 
the door here, just as he does in scenes of the Last Judgment. The characters are identified and the 
episodes explained in the inscription, the standard practice in this group of manuscripts. Some of these 
inscriptions, for example, “Lord, Lord, open to us”, inscribed next to the foolish virgins are borrowed directly 
from the narration, whereas other phrases supplement it. A case in point is the inscription that follows it: 
“Depart from me, I know you not”, is a partial quotation from the prediction of the Last Judgment. Here, 
the characters placed one above the other fill the frame; this tendency to cover the entire surface is even more 
pronounced in scenes like the Entry into Jerusalem, where the crowds welcoming Jesus are shown in eight 
superimposed rows. In cases where the subject involves only a few characters, the painter has introduced 
others; in the scene of the Baptism, twelve men are shown aligned on four rows and designated in the 
inscription as “the crowds who came to the Baptism”. This freedom of interpretation is another distinguishing 
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feature of this group of manuscripts. There has been no attempt to give volume to the limbs; the colours 
are applied in flat tints, and only when the garments are not coloured—the robes of the foolish virgins—are 
the folds indicated. The painter “narrates”, but does not compose, and the various details are grouped 
together without ever blending into a well ordered picture. 



174. Gospel, fourteenth century. Parable of the Ten Virgins. 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 4820. 


In varying degrees, according to the greater or lesser skill evinced by the miniaturists, these elements 
may be said to characterize fourteenth century painting. Details borrowed from daily life are more numerous 
here than in other works of art, and in some cases their presence completely modifies the usual iconographic 
formulas. In the portrayal of the Marriage at Cana, the bridegroom is not accompanied by the bride; he is 
shown sitting to one side while the guests feast and rejoice. Emphasis is placed on the festivities, which often 
occupy a more important place than the miracle itself, recalled here by Christ blessing a cup offered by the 
head of the household. The bridegroom and guests are clothed in fourteenth century Armenian attire. 
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From the fourteenth to the end of the seventeenth century the scriptoria at Khizan, a town lying south¬ 
west of Lake Van, were especially active. Manuscripts illustrated there in the fourteenth century are akin to 
others produced in Vaspurakan, but as early as the fifteenth century important changes were beginning to 
appear: the style softens, the forms take on more volume, the palette is richer, grounds are coloured and in 
some cases embellished with floral or geometric patterns, and the compositions are arranged better. The 



175. Gospel, 1455. Healing of the Paralytic, Raising of Lazarus. 
Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, n° 543, fol. 8. 


Gospel cycle is often preceded by typological representations of the Tree of Jesse and the Sacrifice of Abraham, 
and scenes relating to the Last Judgment and the Resurrection of the Dead are sometimes spread over 
three pages. The painter most representative of this new trend is Khatchatur who, in 1455, illustrated a 
Gospel now in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore (No. 543). 3 In most of the miniatures a rich floral design, 
often painted in delicate tints, covers a blue, green, or red-orange ground. The general nature of this deco¬ 
ration, rather than its constituent elements, recalls that of Iranian miniatures, and of the large thirteenth 
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century Armenian stelae. In order to heighten the effect of this ground, the painter often eliminated the 
architectural elements, even in cases where these elements are an integral part of the subject. In the Raising 
of Lazarus, for example, nothing evokes the sepulchre; Lazarus is shown lying in a field of flowers (fig. 175). 
In the upper register, only the narrow frame evokes the roof of a house on which two men are kneeling, the 
better to lower the paralytic through an opening. The tall figure of Christ dominates the composition all the 
more since there are few secondary characters. Lazarus’ friends, who are usually shown watching the miracle, 
are not portrayed here, and instead of unwinding the wrappings, the young man is seated in the foreground 
next to Martha and Mary; in this way, attention is entirely centred on Jesus and Lazarus. The curvilinear 
bands of the drapery form decorative patterns while respecting the bodily contours. The lyrical tone of several 
compositions contrasts with the dramatic nature of the Passion and Resurrection scenes. The miniatures in 
this manuscript are some of the most original creations of the period, but the new directions explored by 
Khatchatur were not followed by his successors. 

The illustration of manuscripts transcribed in the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries in the monasteries to the 
north and east of Lake Van, or at Van itself, differs both from earlier works created in these same regions, 
and from the Gospels produced during this same period at Khizan. The miracles, parables and secondary 
episodes which had enriched the Gospel cycle are once again excluded. The full-page miniatures are painted 
in vivid colours on a gold ground, in a style that is elegant but fairly dry. The elongated, yet often stiffly posed, 
characters are placed one above the other, and fanciful buildings fill the backgrounds. Iconographic formulas 
used for the principal events frequently duplicate those of Cilician miniatures. These works display a consi¬ 
derable degree of skill, but often lack inspiration. The Vision of Ezekiel, painted in 1455 by Minas, the 
most representative artist of this group, 4 is a typical example of fifteenth century painting (fig. 176). 
A beardless Christ occupies the place of honour at the centre of three circles; the wheels, shaped like gold 
discs, are shown in the next zone; the apocalyptic “creatures” occupy this zone and the next, with the circle 
passing through their bodies at the neck. Trefoil arches surround the heads, and two wings, detached from 
the bodies, meet at the tip of spokes that pass through the wheels. Ezekiel is prostrate, but not recumbent, 
beside the river, and a hand is shown offering him a scroll on which the title of the scene is inscribed. The 
donor kneels on the right, and the manuscript that he has had transcribed is suspended on reeds. There 
is a great difference between this composition, reduced to a decorative diagram, and the beautiful miniature 
in the Erzinjan Bible (fig. 166). 

The style of paintings from the region of Van prevailed in fifteenth-sixteenth century works, as may be 
seen in the Romance of Alexander (Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, No. 473), illustrated in the monastery 
of Varag in 1536 by Catholicos Grigoris of Aght’amar, who was both a painter and a poet. Secular subjects 
are extremely rare in Armenian illumination. In fifteenth-seventeenth century Hymnals, the painters who 
illustrated the hymn celebrating the battle of Avarayr, fought in 451, occasionally depict Vardan Mamikonian 
at the head of his army confronted by Persian soldiers riding elephants. 5 Apart from these miniatures, and 
a few other scenes, secular subjects are essentially those illustrating the Romance of Alexander. The Greek 
text of Pseudo-Callisthenes, translated into Armenian in the fifth century AD, was the object of renewed 
interest when, at the end of the thirteenth century, several poets successively added verses to the various 
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176. Gospel, 1455. Vision of Ezekiel. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 3815, page 39. 
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I 77 - The Alexander Romance, 1536. Alexander killing Nicolaos. 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 473, fol. 19. 
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chapters; painters then began to illustrate this legendary life. The three oldest examples are the following. 
The manuscript in the library of the Mekhitharist Fathers in Venice, No. 424; it is not dated, but in view of 
the Byzantinizing style evident in the paintings, it can be attributed to the fourteenth century. 6 Next in 
order of date are the Jerusalem manuscript, No. 473, produced in 1536, and the manuscript in the John 
Rylands Library in Manchester, Arm. 3, illustrated in 1544 at Constantinople (Sulumanastir) by Bishop 
Zak’aria, who had been the student of Catholicos Grigoris. The illustration of the latter is iconographically 
akin to the Venice manuscript, while the illustration of the Jerusalem manuscript differs from all others that 
are known at present. 

Generally speaking, the vividly coloured miniatures, which have neither border nor background decoration, 
contain only a limited number of figures. In the scene depicting the murder of Nicolaos, King of the Acarna- 
nians, Alexander is exceptionally escorted by two horsemen (fig. 177). He has strung his bow, and judging 
by his stance, it would be logical to find Nicolaos in the left half of the miniature; instead, he has fallen 
from his own mount and lies beneath the hoofs of Alexander’s horse. In the Manchester manuscript, the 
corresponding miniature depicts Alexander standing in a biga, and in the foreground Nicolaos has fallen 
under his chariot. The illustration of the Jerusalem manuscript is incomplete, but the copyist has left space 
for miniatures and in many cases has even indicated the subject. 7 These instructions are extremely interesting 
as examples of the close collaboration that existed between scribes and painters. 

Manuscripts were still being illustrated in Armenia in the seventeenth century, but the most active centres 
were to be found in colonies established on foreign territory, especially at Constantinople, in Crimea and 
Persia, as well as in towns like Sebaste, where Armenians had dwelt since the Middle Ages. These artists 
often drew their inspiration from thirteenth-fourteenth century works, particularly Cilician, and in certain 
instances it is even possible to identify the model. A case in point is the detailed Gospel cycle illustrated in 
Crimea in the seventeenth century (Lisbon, Calouste Gulbenkian Museum, L.A. 193), which is an exact 
replica of the cycle in the Matenadaran Gospel No 7651. In a Gospel illustrated in 1668-1673 at Nor Avan, 
situated near Sebaste, the painter has even specified that his model was the manuscript by T’oros Roslin 
which dates from 1262. 8 

During the wars with Turkey at the beginning of the seventeenth century, Shah Abbas I resettled the 
populations of Armenian border towns in Persia. The inhabitants of Julfa were settled in one of the suburbs 
of Ispahan, which they named New Julfa in memory of their native town. Shah Abbas turned the Julfa 
merchants’ commercial experience to good use by putting them in charge of external trade, especially the 
trade in silk. Through these dealings, and with the protection of their new ruler, it was not long before the 
leading citizens had become very wealthy. Their first concern was to found schools, churches and monasteries 
to which scriptoria were attached, and manuscripts were already being transcribed and illustrated there by 
1607. It would seem, however, that these scriptoria were not sufficiently well organized in the early stages to 
undertake works as demanding as the Bible, since on at least two occasions wealthy citizens placed orders 
with the scribes and painters of Constantinople. Once these manuscripts had been brought to New Julfa, 
they were used as models for several of the Bibles illustrated there, an example of which is manuscript 
No. 1933 of the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem, dated 1645. 
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178. Bible, 1645. Scenes of the Creation. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1933, fol. 7 v. 
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179- Bible, 1645. First page of Genesis. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1933, fol. 8. 
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This manuscript’s title page bears a concise illustration of the events related in the first three chapters of 
Genesis (fig. 178). At the top of the page, God, shown in the person of Christ, as was customary, is seated 
on a throne surrounded by the four animals of the Apocalypse; the inscription: “By the grace of the Lord the 
earth was filled, and by the word of the Lord the heavens were made” is written in gold letters. The work of 
the first six days is briefly recounted in the medallions. Appearing successively are: the separation of light 
from darkness; the separation of the waters; the earth covered with greenery; the creation of the celestial 
bodies; the creation of birds and fishes; and last, the creation of animals. The following episodes are arranged 
in three zones on a gold ground: firstly, the creation of Adam and Eve; then, from right to left, Eve tempted 
by the serpent gives the fruit to Adam and God speaking with Adam and Eve. In the last register, the action 
once again unfolds from left to right: a seraph guards the gate of Eden which is shown as a fortified town, and 
God addresses Adam and Eve who are walking away. This composition is typical of a large number of Arme¬ 
nian Bibles, and differs from others that imitate Western engravings. 

Part of the decoration of the chapter heading is inspired by the Apocalypse (fig. 179). The sacrificial lamb 
lies on an altar flanked by two seraphim. Lower down, a half-length portrait of Christ is set in a medallion 
and the rays of light emanating from His hands descend upon the heads of the twenty-four elders of the 
Apocalypse. The dove of the Holy Spirit is shown at the centre of the light beams to the left; the man to the 
right is probably Moses, believed to have been the author of the first books of the Old Testament; he is shown 
here receiving divine inspiration. The intrusion of details from the Apocalypse is also evident in the figure of 
a beardless man holding a lamb, shown at the top of the marginal decoration. The painter undoubtedly had 
Saint John in mind when he painted his symbol, the eagle, perched on a book held at arm’s length by the 
figure that forms the initial. The floral interlace of the chapter heading, the zoomorphic letters, and the 
first line of text complete the sumptuous decoration of this page. 

The other figured miniatures in this manuscript, illustrated by the painter Hayrapet, are: Anne, the 
mother of Samuel, kneeling before the high priest Eli; Job seated on the dung heap, with his wife and two 
friends standing before him; David kneeling; Solomon writing; the portraits of the Evangelists and of Paul. 
The portraits of the Evangelists, like the decoration of chapter headings and the canon tables, imitate Cilician 
models in a more linear style, but the illustration of the Apocalypse, though it was produced by the same 
hand, is altogether different. These miniatures duplicate engravings found in Western Bibles, a characteristic 
not only of Armenian, but of all East Christian art of this period. 

The illustrations in several manuscripts dating from the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth centuries contrast strongly with the corpus of work produced during this period. These miniatures, 
painted by men of modest talent, sometimes have a “barbaric” aspect, but a skilled painter like Hakob of 
Julfa infuses his extremely original creations with a force of expression rarely found in the more conventional 
miniatures, such as those we have just seen. These paintings stand out by their vigorous line, rich colours, 
compositional rhytms, and subtlety of expression—sober or imbued with tenderness as the case may be. 
However, it is perhaps the originality of their conception that is most remarkable. The Genesis cycle at the 
beginning of a Gospel illustrated at Julfa in 1587 is one of the best examples (Manchester, John Rylands 
Library, Arm. 20). Each one of the first six full-page miniatures is divided into two zones: a half- 
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length representation of the Creator is shown at the top, and that which has been created at the bottom. The 
last two miniatures depict God resting on the seventh day and Paradise (figs. 181-182). Nothing could be 
farther from the traditional iconographic type than this chubby face encircled by a double nimbus adorned 
with rosettes and motifs simulating clouds. The green cloak with gold undertones, folded back at one edge 
to reveal a blue lining, has nothing at all in common with the traditional costume. Everything about this 

180. Door of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Sevan, dated i486. Descent of the Holy Spirit. 
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181. Gospel, 1587. God resting on the seventh day. Manchester, John Rylands Library, Arm. 20, fol. 7 v. 
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182. Gospel, 1587. The Gates of Paradise. Manchester, John Rylands Library, Arm. 20, fol. 8. 
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183. New Julfa. Church of Saint Sargis. Faience wall covering, seventeenth century. 


strange but powerful figure differs from the customary representations, whether they be Armenian works, 
those of the Christian East, or Western. This could easily be taken for an image of Buddha, and the similarity 
cannot simply be accidental. We have very little information concerning the business activities of the Julfa 
merchants, but it is quite likely that they maintained trade links with India, and even with China, where 
Armenians resided as early as the fourteenth century. These merchants undoubtedly returned from their 
journeys with sculpture, a banner, or some other object bearing an image of Buddha from which the painter 
Hakob drew his inspiration for the illustrations in this manuscript and others. However, the very fact he was 
inspired by this image, resolutely deviating from age-old tradition, tells much of his independence of character. 

The Creator is shown pointing towards the heads of the Evangelists’ symbols, strangely incorporated into 
this scene, and at the same time He points to the pictorial composition of the opposite page which is explained 
by the caption: “This is the gate of Paradise that He opened, and He gave to the world grace and blessings.” 
The two sides of this gate are set in an arch above which may he seen the top half of a face. Despite the absence 
of a nimbus, this face can be identified as the Creator’s; it is also represented in the corresponding miniature 
of a Gospel illustrated the year before by Hakob of Julfa, as well as in the sky segment of several Gospel 
scenes in this same manuscript. 9 In the Manchester manuscript, the painting of Paradise is followed by the 
creation of Eve, Adam and Eve eating the fruit, and a highly detailed Gospel cycle. Although, by and large, the 
artist conforms to the customary iconographic formulas, he has, nonetheless, stamped these scenes with his 
strong personality. 

It is above all through manuscripts that we have come to know something of the figural art of this period 
which, in the case of Armenia, can be considered the very last years of the Middle Ages. The few other works 
or objects that have survived are therefore all the more precious. Mediaeval authors mention in passing the 
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sumptuous priestly garments; for example, the purple chasuble of Nerses the Gracious, which was interwoven 
with gold thread and trimmed with embroidery. Occasionally the queens and princesses themselves embroid¬ 
ered the draperies or robes that they gave to the church; however, with the exception of a few fragments found 



184. Khatchk’ar, seventeenth century. Saints, scenes from the Nativity. 

at Ani, the only ancient embroidery that has been preserved is the processional banner of Etchmiadzin, dating 
from 1441. Christ, enthroned and blessing, surrounded by the four Evangelistic symbols, adorns one side; 
on the other, Saint Gregory the Illuminator is shown between King Trdat and Saint Hrip’sime (fig. 173). 
Saint Gregory is wearing a mitre, the bishops’ chasuble adorned with crosses and a pallium woven with silver 
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threads. The king, his hands raised as though to intercede, is dressed in a red tunic with gold belt and 
embroideries, while the identical tunic of Saint Hrip’sime is green. The delicate embroidery has a painterly 
quality. 

The sculpted door of the church of the Holy Apostles at Sevan, which dates from i486, offers us another 
example of the figural art of this period. Contrary to the earlier doors where the decorative motifs, often with 
a cross at the centre, adorned the panel, here the scene of the Descent of the Holy Spirit covers almost the 
entire surface (fig. 180). In the upper band, Christ, surrounded by the symbols of the Evangelists, is seated 
cross-legged, a pose adopted for the Virgin in fourteenth century sculpture. In the next register, the Virgin 
and Saint John are shown standing beside a cross raised on a hillock. This scene recalls the Crucifixion. 
To the left stands John the Baptist, and to the right another figure that is impossible to identify due to the 
partial obliteration of the inscription. The dove is shown flying down at the centre of interlaced arches filled 
with floral motifs, and grooves evoking rays of light descend upon the Apostles seated in two rows, one above 
the other, in keeping with the style of the period. The centre of the arch is occupied by a figure wearing a 
crown and holding the Gospel in one hand, a cynocephalus, and a man dressed in a short tunic and cap. The 
donors are portrayed kneeling on either side, their hands raised in prayer. A large interlace medallion completes 
the rich, but somewhat overloaded, decoration of this panel. A silver book-cover produced ten years later is 
in many respects similar to the decoration of this wooden door. 10 The Descent of the Holy Spirit adorns the 
front, but this scene is based on a different iconographic formula: the Virgin, praying, is seated in the midst 
of the Apostles who are standing. Due to the engraving technique, the figures are less stiff. 

The sculpture on cross-stones (khatchk’ar) of this period is relatively simple, and the rare figured scenes 
only begin to appear toward the middle of the sixteenth century. These stelae are, for the most part, tomb 
stones, hundreds of which may still be seen in the old cemetery at Julfa. In a few rare cases, the portrait 
of the deceased is sculpted at the bottom of the stele; for example, the khatchk’ar from Julfa, dated 1602, 11 
which repeats the iconographic formula used in 1233 for the stele of Grigor Proshian (fig. 154). The composi¬ 
tion at the bottom of another seventeenth century stele is more complicated: a man seems to be greeting a 
child (?) walking in front of a horse, but due to weathering of the stone it is impossible to tell whether this 
horse once bore a rider (fig. 184). The decoration of this stele is richer than most others produced during 
the same period. Four standing men adorn the upper part of the stele; the man to the right holds a large cross. 
In the central section the large ornate cross is bracketed by two other crosses, and patterns of stars and linear 
tracery are sculpted on the lateral rectangles. The two scenes in the following register depict the Nativity in 
a familiar and entirely unprecedented fashion. The Virgin, with the Christ Child recumbent on her knees, is 
seated cross-legged between two youthful shepherds playing the flageolet, and two little angels are shown on 
either side of the arch above the Virgin. In the second scene, Mary and Joseph, kneeling, embrace the Infant 
Jesus. This intimate scene recalls images inspired by the apocryphal account of the life of the Virgin, in which 
Joachim and Anna are shown caressing young Mary. However, this similarity is quite accidental; like the 
painters of Gospel scenes in preceding centuries, the sculptor was inspired by scenes from daily life when he 
added this intimate group. Despite the clumsy workmanship and disproportionate bodies, this stele is an 
interesting example of the popular art of the period which broke with the past, whereas the illustrators of 
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185. Church of Saint Stephen the Protomartyr. Seventeenth to eighteenth century. 

sumptuous manuscripts sought, on the contrary, to imitate the best examples of preceding ages. 12 

This harking back to the past is characteristic of the architecture of this late period as well. In the favourable 
conditions created by a more stable political situation, numerous works were undertaken; ancient buildings 
were restored and fortifications were once again erected around the great monastic communities. The new 
churches are variations of the domed basilicas of the sixth and seventh centuries, with the addition of a bell 
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tower on the east side, for instance the church of Shoghakat’, not far from Etchmiadzin, erected in 1664-1669, 
and the church of Saint George at Mughni. 

The largest structures dating from this period are to be found outside Armenian territories, and in parti¬ 
cular at New Julfa. In his account of the journey that he made in 1617, Pietro della Valle relates that the 
town already boasted ten churches, and according to de Bruyn, their number had increased to thirty by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 12 Only thirteen remain, the largest of which is Amenap’rkitch (Savior 
of All) cathedral. The plan of these buildings is an adaptation of the longitudinal domed hall, to which, given 
that they are built on a larger scale than the ancient churches, one or even two cupolas have been added above 
the west bay. Working with brick instead of tuff-stone as in their native country, the architects were obliged 
to make certain modifications in the building methods. A rich pictorial decoration adorns the walls, vaults 
and dome of both the cathedral and the church of Bethlehem, and vestiges of the original ornamentation 
remain in several other churches. Scenes from the Old and New Testaments, similar in their style and 
iconography to Western works, were probably painted by foreign artists but the cathedral’s detailed cycle 
relating the life of Gregory the Illuminator was executed by the Armenian painter Hohannes Merk’uz. Other 
Armenian fresco painters are known to have worked at New Julfa, and it is evident that local painters 
occasionally collaborated with foreign artists. The faience bearing Armenian inscriptions are obviously the 
work of Armenian artists, but others, particularly that which adorns the north wall of the church of Saint 
Sargis, display the fineness of Persian creations (fig. 183). An imaginary landscape covers the entire surface 
of this panel; domed houses nestle in the hills, birds are shown flying about or roosting in the luxuriant fol¬ 
iage of the trees, and monkeys gambol in fields of flowers or are seated on the elephants. All of the buildings 
at New Julfa express the Armenian dignitaries’ concern to endow their new homeland with magnificent 
edifices, and at the same time they reflect the cosmopolitan character of the town. 

Monuments built or restored in Armenian territory while it was under Persian domination maintained 
Armenian architectural traditions better than those at New Julfa. The monastery of Saint Stephen the 
Protomartyr, which lies to the west of Julfa in the old Nakhitchevan district of Vaspurakan province, 
is mentioned by historians from the tenth century onwards, but the present structure dates from the sixteenth- 
seventeenth centuries. 13 The church is a variation of the domed trefoil within a rectangle; the bell tower, 
similar to the tower at Etchmiadzin, rises before the south entrance. The ornamentations of the drum and 
of the frames around the windows recall those found on ancient monuments, but the Stoning of Saint Stephen 
on the east facade differs from the rare examples known through miniatures (fig. 185). God is enthroned in 
the upper part and Christ carrying the cross stands next to Him. The portrayal of the titular patron on the 
facade of a church is in itself an innovation. 

The monastery of Saint Thaddeus, near Maku, is another of the large monastic communities of this 
late period. The small church, built sometime during the twelfth-thirteenth centuries, has been restored 
several times, and in the nineteenth century a much larger church, whose plan and sumptuous decorations 
are obviously inspired by ancient buildings, was erected in front of it. But, however interesting this return to 
the source may be, these sculptures have neither the quality of the older works, nor that of an original creation. 
These structures close the final phase of that which can correctly be considered Armenian art. 
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CONCLUSION 


Armenia is geographically situated between two worlds—the Orient and the Mediterranean—but her 
origins, and above all her culture and religion,are more closely related to the latter. In ancient times, when 
Armenian art was in its formative stage, Iranian influence was as important as the Hellenic influence. However, 
with the triumph of Christianity and the invention of the alphabet, Armenia drew closer to the Mediterranean 
world than ever before. Translations of the works of classical antiquity, and of Greek and Syriac religious 
writings, which continued over the centuries, had a profound influence on Armenian thought, making the 
Armenians more receptive to certain art forms, especially in the domain of the plastic arts. 

Before attempting to identify the features which characterize the various branches of Armenian art, one 
fact should be highlighted: we know of few countries with a history as turbulent as that of Armenia—ravaged 
by wars and invasions and occupied by foreign powers which were often enemies of her religion—which 
have left so rich an artistic heritage. Historians often mention buildings and treasures that have since been 
destroyed. For example, Step’anos Orbelian relates that when the Seljukid Turks seized the fortress of 
Baghaberd they destroyed ten thousand manuscripts as well as the precious objects that the monks of Tat’ev 
and other monasteries had placed there for safekeeping. The memorials of the manuscripts tell of the difficult 
working conditions of the scribes, who were occasionally obliged to flee from one monastery to another. 
As soon as circumstances permitted, they resumed their work: new churches were founded and activities 
conducted more or less clandestinely in the monasteries were resumed with greater zeal than before. All 
these facts attest to a will to survive not only as a nation, but also through artistic creations. 

Armenian art found its supreme expression in architecture and illumination. Heir to the late classical 
architectural forms elaborated in Byzantium, Syria, and Anatolia, but also heir to Eastern artistic traditions, 
Armenia sought a path of her own, often creating original shapes. Problems related to the stability of stone 
structures and to a system of vaults surmounted by a dome are fundamental to their experiments. Various 
solutions were found, particularly in the sixth and seventh centuries, one of the most fertile periods in the 
diversity and originality of some of the forms that were developed and in the artistic value of the buildings. 
At this time, as later, most of the buildings were of modest dimensions, but the harmony of the proportions, 
the pure lines of the exterior contour—set with shallow niches, and where in some cases the apse alone is 
salient—gives them an appearance of massiveness. Certain ancient architectural forms were taken up again 
in the tenth to fourteenth centuries with the vertical thrust accentuated and the interior space enlarged. 
Moreover, the development of new forms characterizes this revival of Armenian architecture, in particular 
those which culminated in a system of intersecting arches to bear the great weight of the stone vaults of the 
large halls. These original experiments precede those carried out in Western Europe, and they would doubtless 
have been pushed still further, as they were in Gothic art, had not the invasions of Tamerlane brought all 
such activity to a standstill. 

During this same period, from the tenth to fourteenth centuries, monumental sculpture was developed 
more fully than it had been in ancient times. In addition to exceptional works such as the church of Aght’amar, 
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other buildings offer interesting examples of religious or secular themes, a great variety of decorative motifs, 
and even exceptional forms such as the fragments of columns with figures carved in relief found at Amaghu. 
A systematic survey of the monuments would show, I believe, that sculpture though subordinate to 
architecture was not a secondary art form. The most original and most typically Armenian works are, 
however, the numerous funerary stelae of the fifth to seventh centuries and the khatchk’ars. The latter reveal 
the mastery of the sculptors, the extreme delicacy of the open-work technique, and the richness of the 
ornamental motifs. 

Miniatures make up the second most important branch of Armenian art. Memorials added by the scribes 
reveal the role of books in Armenian religious devotion and serve as reminders that the commissioning of a 
manuscript was a pious act comparable to founding a church; the manuscript becomes an intermediary 
between the donor and God and must be worthy of Him to whom it is offered. It is understandable then 
that such a large number of manuscripts were illustrated, not only for those wishing to possess a fine work of 
art, but also for men of modest means. 

Contacts with other nations enriched the artistic vocabulary of the Armenians, but while they were 
occasionally inspired by foreign examples, the painters marked their works with the stamp of their own 
strong personalities. Precise information concerning the date and place of execution, which is almost always 
given, makes it possible to group the manuscripts and to recognize the artistic tendencies of the different 
regions and periods. Taken as a whole, the paintings produced in Armenia proper are distinguished by their 
monumental character, austere style, and darker tonalities. These painters used the ancient models but gave 
new life to the traditional iconographic types by drawing their inspiration from everyday life. At the same 
time the development of a type of art which diverges resolutely from the classical tradition can be seen, 
and this tendency is further emphasized in the later period, particularly in the manuscripts produced in the 
southern provinces. The art of Cilicia is quite different. Its salient features are precise and elegant drafts¬ 
manship, lively poses, rich and original narrative cycles, and great variety in the choice of ornamental motifs 
painted in delicate shades set off by the gold backgrounds. Cilician painting influenced at times the art of 
neighbouring countries, and this influence can be detected in some of the manuscripts of the Latin East and 
even more so in Syriac manuscripts. The paintings of the thirteenth century, in particular, are among the 
best examples of miniature painting of the Middle Ages. 

Continuing their activity in all areas of art throughout the centuries, Armenian artists created works 
which by their variety, their intrinsic value, and often by their originality hold an important place in the 
art of the Christian East. 
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Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 7644, Fol. 


300V.140 

103. Gospel of 1273. Dedication. Istanbul, 

Topkapi Museum, Fol. 9V-10 . . . 141 

104. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. Cru¬ 

cifixion. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriar¬ 
chate, No. 2563, Fol. 362V.142 


105. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. 
Transfiguration. Jerusalem, Arme¬ 
nian Patriarchate, No. 2563, Fol. 69 143 

106. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. 

Baptism. Jerusalem, Armenian Pa¬ 
triarchate, No. 2563, Fol. 25 . . . 143 

107. Gospel of Queen Keran, 1272. Por¬ 
trait of the royal family. Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate No. 2563, 

Fol. 380..145 

108. Gospel of Prince Vasak, thirteenth 
century. Baptism. Jerusalem, Arme¬ 
nian Patriarchate, No. 2568, Fol. 12V 146 

109. Gospel of Prince Vasak, thirteenth 
century. Vasak and his sons kneeling 


before Christ. Jerusalem, Armenian 
Patriarchate, No. 2568, Fol. 320 . . 147 

no. Gospel of Prince Vasak, thirteenth 
century. First page of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. Jerusalem, Armenian 


Patriarchate, No. 2568, Fol. 5 . . . 149 

in. Gospel of 1287. Death of St. John 
the Evangelist. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 197, Fol. 31 iv.150 


112. Gospel of 1287. Annunciation. Ere¬ 
van, Matenadaran, No. 197, Fol. 169 V 151 

113. Gospel, thirteenth century. Scenes of 


the Passion. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 7651, Fol. 79V-80.152 

114. Lectionary of King Het’um II, 1286. 

Jonah vomited by the whale. Erevan, 
Matenadaran, No. 979, Fol. 200V . 153 

115. Gospel, thirteenth century. Canon 
Tables. Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 

94 22 . 154 

116. Lectionary of King Het’um II, 1286. 
Headpiece. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 979, Fol. 295.155 

117. Gospel of 1316. Christ and donor. 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 

No. 1950, Fol. i6v.157 

118. Gospel of Queen Mariun, 1346. 
Descent from the Cross. Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, No. 1973, 

Fol. 258V.158 

119. Gospel of Queen Mariun, 1346. 

Entry into Jerusalem. Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, No. 1973, 

Fol. 114.159 

120. Gospel. Silver binding dated 1254. 
Antilias, Armenian Catholicosate, 

No. 1.160 

121. Silver reliquary from Skevra dated 

1293 (before restoration). Leningrad, 
Hermitage Museum.161 

122. Ani. Church of St. Gregory of Tigran 

Honents. Entry into Jerusalem, Dor- 
mition of the Virgin.164 
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123. Ani. Church of St. Gregory of Tigran 

Honents, 1215.165 

124. Ani. Church of St. Gregory of Tigran 

Honents. Porch.166 

125. Sanahin. Library, 1063.167 

126. Sanahin. Church of the Holy Virgin. 

Porch, 1211.168 

127. Sanahin. Church of the Redeemer. 

Porch, 1181.169 

128. Sanahin. Library, 1063. Detail of a 

pillar.170 

129. Haghbat, thirteenth century. General 

view. 172-173 

130. Haghbat. Hermitage of the Virgin, 

thirteenth century.175 

131. Hohannavank’, thirteenth century. 

General view. 176-177 

132. Haghbat. Church of the Holy Sign. 

Vaults of the porch, 1208-1210 . . 178 

133. Hohannavank’, thirteenth century. 

Door of the church. Tympanum: 

Christ and the Virgins (?).179 

134. Geghard. Main church, 1215. . 180-181 

135. Geghard. Rock-cut church of 1283. 

The dome.182 

136. Geghard. Door of the main church 183 

137. Geghard. Porch of the rock-cut 
church, 1283. Arms of the Proshians 184 

138. Geghard. Porch of the rock-cut 

church, 1283. 185 

139. Geghard. Porch to the west of the 
church, 1215-1225. Dome and vaults 186 

140. Amaghu. Church of the Mother of 
God, 1339. Tympanum of the door: 

Virgin and Child with archangels . 187 

141. Amaghu. Church of the Mother of 

God, 1339. West Facade . . . 188-189 

142. Amaghu. Tympanum of the porch 


door: Virgin and Child. Fourteenth 


century.190 

143. Amaghu. Porch of the Church of the 

Forerunner. Facade, fourteenth cen¬ 
tury .191 

144. Amaghu. Window of the porch: The 

Ancient of Days, Crucifixion. Four¬ 
teenth century.192 

145. Amaghu. Church of the Mother of 

God, 1339. Window: Christ and the 
Apostles.193 

146. Areni (Arp’a). Church of the Holy 
Virgin, 1321. Pendentive: the symbol 

of Matthew.194 


147. Sculptures from the church of the 

White Virgin, 1321. Amir Hasan 
hunting. Erevan, Armenian Historical 
Museum.195 

148, 149, 150. Sculptures from the church 
of the White Virgin, 1321. Deesis. 
Erevan, Armenian Historical Mu¬ 


seum . 196-197 

151. Etchmiadzin. Khatchk’ar.198 

152. Amaghu. Khatchk’ar.199 


153. Khatchk’ar of Prince Prosh died in 

1284. Deesis, the Evangelist Matthew. 
Erevan, Armenian Historical Mu¬ 
seum .200 

154. Khatchk’ar of Grigor Proshian, 1233. 

Erevan, Armenian Historical Mu¬ 
seum .201 

155. Amaghu, porch. Khatchk’ar: Christ 202 

156. Khatchk’ar sculpted by Momik in 
1308. Erevan, Armenian Historical 


Museum.203 

157. Haghbat. Khatchk’ar known as “Sa¬ 
viour of All”, 1273. Crucifixion . . 204 

158. Reliquary made for Eatchi Proshian 
in 1300. Etchmiadzin, Treasury of 

the Cathedral.207 

159. Lectern, thirteenth century. Erevan, 

Armenian Historical Museum . . . 208 
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160. Censer, thirteenth century. Scenes 
from the life of Christ. Erevan, Arme¬ 


nian Historical Museum.208 

161. Wood capitals from Sevan, ninth 
century. Erevan, Armenian Histori¬ 
cal Museum.209 


162. Door of the Monastery of Mush, 1134. 
Erevan, Armenian Historical Museum 210 

163. Homiliary of Mush, 1204. Frontis¬ 
piece : Christ, Baptism, Nativity, and 
the first page. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 7729.212-213 


164. Gospel of Haghbat, 1211. Canon 
Tables. Erevan, Matenadaran, No. 

6288, Fol. 8 v~9.214 

165. Gospel of Haghbat, 1211. Entry into 
Jerusalem. Erevan, Matenadaran, 

No. 6288, Fol. i6v.215 

166. Erzinjan Bible, 1269. Vision of Eze¬ 

kiel. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriar¬ 
chate, No. 1925, Fol. 414V.216 

167. ‘‘T’argmantchats’’ Gospel, 1232. 

Dormition of the Virgin. Erevan, 
Matenadaran, No. 2743, Fol. 291 . 217 

168. Page from a Gospel, 1311. Sacrifice 

of Abraham. Florence, I Tatti, Ber¬ 
nard Berenson collection.219 

169. Bible of Esayi Ntchetsi, 1318. Moses 

and Aaron, Adam and Eve. Erevan, 
Matenadaran, No. 206, Fol. 3V . . 220 

170. Bible of Esayi Ntchetsi, 1318. First 

page of Genesis. Erevan, Matenada¬ 
ran, No. 206, Fol. 4.221 

171. Gospel, fourteenth century. The 

Nativity. Jerusalem, Armenian Pa¬ 
triarchate, No. 1941, Fol. 3 . . . . 222 

172. Gospel, fourteenth century. Pente¬ 

cost. Jerusalem, Armenian Patriar¬ 
chate, No. 1941, Fol. 8.223 


173. Processional Banner, 1441. Gregory 


the Illuminator between King Trdat 


and Saint Hrip’sime. Etchmiadzin, 
Treasury of the Cathedral.226 

174. Gospel, fourteenth century. Parable 
of the Ten Virgins. Erevan, Matena¬ 
daran, No. 4820.228 


175. Gospel, 1455. Healing of the Para¬ 
lytic, Raising of Lazarus. Baltimore, 
Walters Art Gallery, No. 543, Fol. 8 229 

176. Gospel, 1455. Vision of Ezekiel. Jeru¬ 
salem, Armenian Patriarchate, No. 


3815, page 39.231 

177. The Alexander Romance, 1536. Ale¬ 
xander killing Nicolaos. Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, No. 473, 

Fol. 19.232 

178. Bible, 1645. Scenes of the Creation. 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 

No. 1933, Fol. 7V.234 

179. Bible, 1645. First page of Genesis. 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 

No. 1933, Fol. 8.235 

180. Door of the Church of the Holy 

Apostles at Sevan, i486. Descent of 
the Holy Spirit. Erevan, Armenian 
Historical Museum.237 

181. Gospel, 1587. God resting on the 

seventh day. Manchester, John Ry- 
lands Library, Arm. 20, Fol. jw . . 238 

182. Gospel, 1587. The Gates of Paradise. 
Manchester, John Rylands Library, 

Arm. 20, Fol. 8.239 

183. New Julfa. Church of Saint Sargis. 

Faience wall covering, seventeenth 
century.240 

184. Khatchk’ar, seventeenth century. 

Saints, scenes from the Nativity. 
Etchmiadzin.241 

185. Church of Saint Stephen the Proto¬ 

martyr. Seventeenth to eighteenth 
century.243 






















INDEX 


Aaron 220. Fig. 169. 

Abas I 107. 

Abbasid 106. 

Ablgharib 104. 

Abraham, Sacrifice 63,66,120,224, 
229. Fig. 168. 

Ashtarak, church of Dsiranavor 
32. Figs 9, 10. 

— church known as Karmravor 
36. Fig. 19. 

Adam 182, 199. Figs. 144, 157. 
Adam and Eve 95, 96, 138, 223, 
236, 240. Figs. 64, 169, 178. 
Adoration of the Magi 75, 115, 
211. 

Agathangelos 58. 

Aghbak, Holy Cross 86. 
Aght’amar 227. 

— church of the Holy Cross 83, 
84, 86, 245. Figs. IX (p. 35), 54; 
paintings 90, 92, 93,105. Figs. 60, 
61; sculpture 86, 88 to 90, 92, 
93, 205. Figs. 53, 58, 59. 

— palace 83, 84, 88. 

Aghts, mausoleum 23. Fig. 1 
(p. 34); sculpture 60. Fig. 37. 
Aghudi, mausoleum 23. 

Akht’ala, church 206. 

Akner, monastery 133. 

Alexander the Great 15. 
Alexander, Romance 230. See also: 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 
n ° 473 - 

— killing Nicolaos 233. Fig. 177. 
Al-Mukkadasi 69. 

Alpago-Novello, A. 47. 

Alp Arslan 99. 
Amaghu-Noravank’ 179, 246. 

— church of the Forerunner 179, 
181; porch 181, 182, 187. Figs. 
142 to 144. 

— Saint Gregory 181. 

— Mother of God 182 to 184, 
187. Figs. 140, 141, 145. 

— khatchk’ar 196. Figs 152, 155. 
Amatuni, Manuel 55. Fig. 12. 
Amida, sanctuary of the Virgin 43. 
Ampullae 53, 121. 

Anahita 17, 21, 208. 

Anak 21. 

Anatolia 49, 245. 

Anazarba, church 123, 124. 
Angels, archangels, heavenly 
powers 52, 56, 66, 71, 83, 88, 123, 
184, 202, 224, 227. Figs. 46, 57, 
140, 157, 158. 

Ani 47, 98,99,163 to 166, 206, 241. 
See also: Arpa Tchai. 

— churches: Baghtaghek 206; 
cathedral 101, 106, 107, 163. 
Figs, x (p. 35), 67; Georgian 167; 
Holy Apostles 104, 167, 170; 
Redeemer 104, 206. Fig. 68; 


Saint Gregory of Abughamrents 
103. Fig. 65; Saint Gregory of 
Gagik 43, 103, 106, 205; Saint 
Gregory of Tigran Honents 163 
to 166. Figs. 122 to 124; 
paintings 206, 218. Fig. 122; 
Shepherd’s Chapel 104, 170, 171. 
Fig. v (p. 34). 

— fortifications 98. Fig. 66. 

— palace 105. 

— sculpture 105. 

Anna, mother of Samuel 236. 
Annunciation 75, 90, 129, 154, 
162, 209, 211. Figs. 112, 121. 

— to the shepherds 96, 115, 211. 
Figs. 80, 163. 

— to Zacharias 75. 

Anointing at Bethany 92. 
Antilias, Armenian Catholicosate 
n° 1. Gospel, Binding of the year 
1254 162. Fig. 120. 

Antiochus III 15. 

Apamaea, church 43, 45. 
Apocalypse 72, 96, 236. Fig. 179. 
Apostles 55, 72, 90, 108, 162, 178, 
192, 195, 199. Figs. 12, 48, 61, 138, 
153, i57- 

— Paul 56, 95, 184, 202, 236. 
Figs. 64, 145, 158. 

— Peter 56, 114, 184, 202. 

Figs. 145, 158. 

Arabs 59, 81, 92, 174. 

Ardsrunis 81, 86, 90. 

Ardsuaber, church of the Mother 
of God 39. 

Areni (Arp’a), church of the Holy 
Virgin, A.D. 1321 181, 187, 190, 
195, 202. Fig. 146. 

Argishtihinili 11. 

Arin-berd 11, 15. 

Armavir ii, 15, 49; gold medallion 
17. Fig. 3. 

Armeni ii, 13. 

Arpa Tchai, monastery of the 
Virgin 166. 

Arsacids 23, 55, 67. 

Art 

Byzantine no, 141, 148,156,205, 
209,218,224; see also: Byzantium. 
Chinese 157, 160, 240. Coptic 71, 
75, 205. Islamic 84, 88, 90, 103, 
109, 141, 144, 156, 166, 171, 178, 
190, 192, 214, 229. Syrian 75, 82, 
246. Western 68, 95, 101, 121, 
141, 148, 154, 157, 171,223,224, 
236, 240, 245, 246. 

Artashat 15, 21, 49, no; statuette 
17. Fig. 2. 

Artavasd II 17. 

Artaxias (Artashes) 15. 

Artaxiads 15, 19. 

Artjesh 227. 

Arutj, see T’alish. 


Ascension 83, 163, 199. Figs. 57, 

i 57 - 

Ashot I 81, 82. 

Ashot III 98, 106, 108. 

Ashot Bagratuni, prince of princes 
81. 

Assyria, Assyrians 11. 
Astuadsatur of Babert, owner of 
the Homiliary of Mush 211. 

Ateni, relief 68. 

Avag, painter 224, 225. 

Avag vank’ 208, 209; Gospels of 
A.D. 1200 and 1201 209, 211, 219. 
See also: Erevan, Matenadaran, 
n° 10359, Gospel of A.D. 1200. 
Avan 22. 

— church 39. Fig. xn (p. 35). 
Avarayr, battle of 22, 162, 230. 
Avetis, scribe 144. 

Azzi 11. 

Baghaberd 245. 

Bagratids 98, 99, 107. 

Bagrevand, battle 58. 

Baladhuri no. 

Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery: 

— n° 537, Gospel of A.D. 966 

117. Fig. 84. 

— n° 539, Gospel of A.D. 1262 
134 , I 35 , 2 33 - Fig- 9 2 - 

— n° 543, Gospel of A.D. 1455 
229, 230. Fig. 175. 

Bana, church 46. 

Baptism 63,66,68,75,79,120,121, 
129, 148, 152, 211, 227. Figs. 87, 
106, 108, 163. 

Bartholomew, Apostle 21, 90. 
Basil I 81. 

Behistun ii. 

Beshindelayah 67. 

Betrayal 135. 

Bghen, Noravank’ 92. 

Bindings 75,162, 242. Figs. 49, 50, 
120. 

Bird in cage 69. Fig. 45. 
Bishapur, palace of Shapur 20. 
Blanche of Castille 154. 

Bosra, Saints Sergius, Bacchus and 
Leontius 43. 

Brdadzor, stele (Tbilisi museum) 

63, 66. 

Breccia Fratadocchi , T. 86. 
Brussels, Feron-Stoclet collection 

151. 

Bruyn, de 244. 

Buddha 240. 

Byzantium, Byzantines 21, 22, 72, 
99,109,122,123,227,245. See also: 
Art byzantine. 

Canon Tables 83, 92, 109, 114, 
115, 120, 129, 134, 141, 144, 156, 
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209, 2I 5 > 22 4 , 22 5 , 2 3 ^* Fig 8 - 79 , 
115, 164. 

Capitals 51 to 55, 205. Figs. 29, 
30, 33, 34, 161. 

Cappadocia 71, 109, 123. 

Censers 205. Fig. 160. 
Chandelier 106. Fig. 69. 

Choisy , A. 46. 

Christ 51 to 53, 55, 56, 63, 66, 68, 

7L 7 2 , 75, 88 , 9 2 , 93, 95, I2 9, 160, 

162, 165, 187, i99 ; 2 °6' 21 1, 227, 
236. Figs. 12, 34, 42, 46, 47, 49, 53, 
58, 62, 64, 89, 90, 117, 120, 145, 

163, 179. 

— in majesty 105, 123, 165, 196, 
202, 211, 241. Figs. 155, 158. 

— appearing to the Apostles 138. 
Fig. 98. 

— and holy women 129. Fig. 91. 

— and rich young man 114. 
Fig. 77. 

— life of Christ 71, 75. Figs. 49, 
5 °- 

See also under principal scenes. 
Cimmerians ii. 

Columns, carved 184, 246. 
Communion of the Apostles 165. 
Conrad of Wittelsbach 123. 
Constantine I, catholicos 132,148. 
Constantine the Great, emperor 
21, 67, 121. 

Constantinople 233. 

— Kenurgion palace 150. 

— Saint Sophia 99, 109. 

Crassus 17. 

Creator, see God 
Creation, see Genesis. 

Crimea 233. 

Cross 52, 53, 55, 58 to 60, 63, 66, 
69, 106, 178. Figs. 34, 37, 138. 

— carved crosses of Ireland and 
Great Britain 68. 

See also: Khatchk’ar. 

Crossing of the Red Sea 138. 
Fig- 95 - 

Crucifixion 53, 66, 117, 120, 129, 
148, 156, 162, 182, 199, 200, 202, 
225, 242. Figs. 82, 88, 104, 113, 
H 4 , 157 - 

Cynocephalus 66, 225. Figs. 39, 
172. 


Daniel 96, 181, 218. Fig. 144. 

— between the lions 51, 55, 60, 
66, 68, 89. Figs. 12, 42. 

Darius the Great ii. 

David 218, 236. 

— and Goliath 89, 90. Fig. 59. 
David the Builder, king of Geor¬ 
gia 163. 

David the Philosopher, translator 
of Aristotle 208. 

Dedication 141, 144. Figs. 100, 
103. 

Deesis 148, 192, 195, 197, 224. 
Figs. 107, 148 to 150, 153, 156. 
De Maffei , F. 49. 

Descent from the Cross 114, 161, 
165, 205. Figs. 81, 118, 123. 
Descent into Hades 137, 138, 218. 
Fig. 94. 


Descent of the Holy Ghost, see: 
Pentecost. 

Dionysus the Areopagite 81. 
Dioscorides, « De materia medica » 
214. 

Divinities, Greek 17, 19 to 21. 
Figs. 2, 6, 7. 

Doors : 

— Mush, monastery of the 
Apostles, A.D. 1134 205. Fig. 
162. 

— Sevan, monastery of the 
Apostles, A.D. 1176 205. From 
i486 242. Fig. 180. 

— Tat’ev, A.D. 1253 205. 
Dormition of the Virgin 90, 165, 
218. Figs. 122, 167. 

Drazark, monastery 124, 133, 161. 
Dsidsernavank’, basilica 28. 
Duccio, Virgin and Franciscans 

151. 

Dvin 21, 22, 47. 

— basilica 28, 69. 

— Saint Gregory 49. 

— Saint Sargis 39. 

— sculptures 17, 52, 55, 71. 
Figs. 5, 33 t0 35 - 

Eghegis 98, 179, 206. 

Eghishe, painter and priest 98. 
Eghvard, church 184. 

Entry into Jerusalem 68, 72, 90, 
161, 165, 214, 225, 227. Figs. 60, 
119, 122, 165. 

Erebuni ii. 

Eremian , A. 39. 

Ereruk, basilica 33. 

Erevan, Matenadaran: 

— n° 197, Gospel of A.D. 1287 
153, 154. Figs, hi, 112. 

— n° 206, Bible of Esayi Ntchetsi 
of A.D. 1318 220,223. Figs. 169, 
170. 

— n° 979, Lectionary of Het’um 
II of A.D. 1286 156. Figs. 114, 

116. 

— n° 1568, Elegies of Gregory of 
Narek of A.D. 1173 129. Fig. 89. 

— n° 2374, Gospel of Etchmia- 
dzin, Bindings 72. Figs. 49, 50; 
vnth century leaves 75, 79, 83, 
115. Figs. 51; xth c. 92, 93, 120, 

227. Fig. 62. 

— n° 2743, T’argmantchats Gos¬ 
pel of A.D. 1232 218, 225. 

Fig. 167. 

— n° 3593, Gospel of A.D. 1053 
JI 5 - 

— n° 4820, Gospel xivth c. 227, 

228. Fig. 174. 

— n° 6201, Gospel of A.D. 1038 

117, 120, 227. Figs. 87, 88. 

— n° 6263, Gospel, silk in the 
binding 109. Fig. 74. 

— n° 6288, Gospel of Haghbat 
of A.D. 1211 214, 215, 224. 
Figs. 164, 165. 

— n° 7644, Gospel of the Con¬ 
stable Smbat, xmth c. 143, 144. 
Fig. 102. 

— n° 7651, Gospel xmth c. 156, 
233. Fig. 113. 


— n° 7729, Homiliary of Mush 
of A.D. 1200-1202 209, 211 to 
214, 219. Fig. 163. 

— n° 7736, Gospel of Mughni, 
xith c. 115, 117. Fig. 80. 

— n° 9422, Gospel xmth c. 156. 
Fig. 115. 

— n° 10.359, Gospel of A.D. 
1201 209, 211. 

— n° 10.675, Gospel of A.D. 
1268 136 to 138. Figs. 93, 97. 

Erez 17. See also: Erzinjan. 
Eruandashat 15. 

Erzinjan 15, 17, 208, 209. 

— church of the Holy Virgin, 
Gospel of A.D. 1183, 209. 
See also: Jerusalem, Armenian 
Patriarchate, n° 1925. 

Esayi Ntchetsi 220, 224. 
Etchmiadzin 241. 

Etchmiadzin, cathedral 28, 33, 39, 
47 , 4 8 , 49 , 2 44 - Fig 8 - vi (p. 34 ), 2 5 - 
— Gospel of, see: Erevan, Mate¬ 
nadaran, n° 2374. 

Eusebius, letter of 82. Fig. 56. 
Eustrates (Stratios), martyr 162. 
Fig. 121. 

Evangelist 82, 88, 93, 115, 117, 
120, 133, 134, 162, 165, 206, 236. 
Fig. 83. 

— John 144, 162, 202, 236. 
Fig. 102; and Prochoros 143. 
Fig. 101; death of 153. Fig. in. 
See also: Crucifixion. 

— Matthew 195, 206. Fig. 153. 

— symbols 123, 133, 152, 162, 
187, 215,236, 240. Figs, no, 120, 
146, 181. 

Eve 117, 240. See also: Adam and 
Eve. 

Ezekiel, vision 71, 218, 230. Figs. 
166, 176. 

Ezr, catholicos 36. 

Faiences 244. Fig. 183. 

Florence, Laurentian Library, 
Plut. vi, 23 156. 

Florence, I Tatti, leaves of the 
Gospel of A.D. 1311. Fig. 168. 
Fountain of life 120, 227. Fig. 85. 
Francovich, G. de 47. 


Gagik I of Ani 43, 99, 103, 105, 
106. 

Gagik Ardsruni 82 to 84, 86, 88, 
90, 92, 109. Fig. 53. 

Gagik of Kars 109. Fig. 75; see 
also: Jerusalem, Armenian Patriar¬ 
chate, n° 2556. 

Garni 47. 

— baths: mosaic 19, 20, 69, 82. 
Fig. 7. 

— church 39, 46. 

— temple 19, 39, 49. Fig. 8. 
Gayane, saint 21, 58, 71. 
Geghard, monastery 174, 178, 179, 
* 94 - 

— main church 178. Figs. 134, 
136. 

— porch of 1283 178, 179. Figs. 

137 to x 39 - 
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— rock-cut church 178, 179. 
Fig- 135- 

— rock-cut chapel of the Virgin 
206. 

Genesis 90,223,236,240. Figs. 170, 
178, 179, 181, 182. 

George, saint 53. 

Georgia, Georgians 45,48, 68,163, 
206. 

Ghevond, historian 58, 81. 
Gladzor, monastery 220. 
Gndevank’ 98. 

God 236, 237, 240. Fig. 181; 
Ancient of Days 182. Fig. 144. 
Godescalc, Gospel of 121. 

Gosh, paintings 71. 

Grabar, A. 48. 

Gregory Magistros, translator of 
Plato and Euclid 109, 114. 
Gregory of Khanzt’a 39. 
Gregory of Narek, see: Erevan, 
Matenadaran, n° 1568. 

Gregory of Nyssa 81. 

Gregory the Illuminator 21, 39, 
42, 58, 59, 71, 90, 162, 165, 202, 
208, 241, 244. Figs. 54, 121, 173. 
Grigoris, catholicos of Aght’amar 
230, 233. 

Grner, monastery 133. 

Guillaume of Rubrouck 174. 
Gurgen, prince 106, 206. Fig. 73. 


Habakkuk 68, 89. 

Haghbat 47, 106, 169, 208, 214. 

— bell tower 169, 171. Fig. 72. 

— chapel of the Virgin 169. 

— Desert or Hermitage of the 
Virgin, church 169. Fig. 130. 

— library 171. 

— refectory 171. 

— hall of Hamazasp 169, 171, 
199. 

— Holy Sign (Surb-Neshan) 
106, 206. Fig. 72; porch 169 to 
171, 174. Fig. 132. 

— stele « Saviour of all» 197, 
199, 200. Fig. 157. 

See also: Erevan, Matenadaran, 
n° 6288. 

Hakob 69. 

Hakob, abbot of Tat’ev 93, 98. 
Hakob of Julfa, painter 236, 240. 
Hamazasp, abbot of Haghbat 169, 
I 7 I > 174 - 

Hamazasp Ardsruni 92. 

Haridj, stele 66. Figs. 42, 43. 
Havuts T’ar, panel 114. Fig. 81. 
Hayasa 11, 13. 

Hayk 13, 60. 

Hayrapet, painter 236. 

Hayton (Het’um) of Korikos 157. 
Headpieces 114,115,129,141,144, 
152, 209, 211, 214, 225, 236. Figs. 
99, no, 116, 163, 170, 179. 
Hecataeus of Miletus ii. 

Henry VI, emperor 123. 
Heraclius, emperor 58. 
Herodotus ii. 

Het’um I 133, 153. 

Het’um II 124, 156, 162. Fig. 121. 
Het’um of Lambron 124, 129. 


Het’umids 123, 124, 132. 

Hohan, master (?) 51. 
Hohannavank’ 47, 174. Figs. 131, 
133 . 

Hohannes of Haghbat 197, 200. 
Hohannes, abbot of Tat’ev 59, 93. 
See also: John. 

Hohannes, anticatholicos 39. 
Hohannes Merkuz, painter 244. 
Holy women at the sepulchre 
129. Fig. 91. 

Horomos 124. 

— church of Saint John, porch 
105, I 7 I - 

— Gospel of A.D. 1181 208. 
Hovasap’, painter 143. 

Hovhannes Sarkavag 208. 
Hovhannes-Smbat 105. 

Hrip’sime, saint 21, 58, 71, 241. 
Fig. 173. 

Hromkla 124, 133, 134, 141, 162. 
Hunt, hunters 55, 56, 63, 75, 89, 
190. Figs. 12, 34, 37, 147. 

Hunt, crocodile 82, 115. Fig. 56. 


ICONIUM 123. 

Ignatios, painter 218. 

Iran, see Persians. 

Irind, church 104. 

Isaiah 181. Fig. 142; vision 71. 
Ishkhan, church 39, 45. 

Istanbul, Topkapi Museum: 

— Gospel of A.D. 1273 143, 
144, 148. Figs. 101, 103. 

— Dioscorides « De Materia 
Medica» of A.D. 1229 214. 
Ivory (bindings): 

— Etchmiadzin Gospel 72. Figs. 
49 > 5 °* 

— Gospel of Saint Lupicin 75. 
— plaque of Murano 75. 


Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate: 

— n° 473, Alexander Romance 
of A.D. 1536 230, 233. Fig. 177. 

— n° 1796, Gospel xnth c. 129. 
Figs. 90, 91. 

— n° 1924, Gospel of A.D. 1064 
117. Figs. 82, 83. 

— n° 1925, Bible of A.D. 1269 
218, 219, 223, 225, 230. Fig. 166. 

— n° 1933, Bible of A.D. 1645 
233, 236. Figs. 178, 179. 

— n° 1941, Gospel, xivth c. 
224, 225. Figs. 171, 172. 

— n° 1950, Gospel of A.D. 1316 
160, 161. Fig. 117. 

— n° 1956, Gospel of A.D. 1265 

137. Figs. 94, 99, 100. 

— n° 1973, Gospel of Queen 
Mariun of A.D. 1346 161, 162. 
Figs. 118, 119. 

— n° 2027, Ritual of A.D. 1266 

138. Figs. 95, 96. 

— n° 2555, Gospel, xith c. 
120 to 122. Figs. 85, 86. 

— n° 2556, Gospel of Gagik of 
Kars 109, no, 114, 129. Figs. 75 
to 77. 

— n° 2563, Gospel of Queen 


Keran of A.D. 1272 144, 148, 
150 to 152, 154, 160, 162. Figs. 
104 to 107. 

— n° 2568, Gospel of prince 
Vasak, xnith C. 150 to 152, 154, 
160. Figs. 108, no. 

— n° 3815, Gospel of A.D. 1455 
230. Fig. 176. 

Jerusalem, Damascus Gate, Arme¬ 
nian chapel, pavement mosaic 69,71. 
Figs. 44, 45. 

—- Mount of Olives, Armenian 
mosaics 69, 71. 

Jews bribing the guards 134. 

— giving thirty pieces to Judas 
134 - 

Joachim and Anna 242. 

Job 236. 

John, abbot of Tat’ev 93. 

John, archbishop, brother of 
Het’um I 132, 153, 160. See also: 
Erevan, Matenadaran, n° 197. 

See also: Hohannes. 

John, catholicos 174. 

John the Baptist 66, 192, 202. 
See also: Baptism and Deesis. 
Jonah 90, 156. Figs. 58, 114. 
Joseph of Arimathea 114, 199. 
Julfa 233, 236, 242. 


Kamsarakans 36, 98. 

— Nerses 56. 

Karmir-blur ii. 

Kars 108. 

— Holy Apostles 107. Fig. 71. 

K’asagh, church 28. 

— lintel 53, 63. 

Katramide, queen 99, 106. 

Keran, queen 148; see: Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, n° 2563. 
Ketchror, stele 59, 68, 89. 
Kharabavank’, stele 66,67. Fig. 39. 
Khatchatur, painter 229, 230. 
Khatchk’ar 103, 105, 170, 174, 
181, 192, 194 to 202, 205, 219, 224, 
242, 246. Figs. 130, 151 to 156, 184. 

— « Saviour of all» 197,199,200. 
Fig. 157 - 

Khizan 229, 230. 

Khlat’ (Akhlat) 205, 211. 

Khor Virap, church 39. 

Khosrov, king 21. 

Khosrovanush, queen 106. 
Khut’lubugha 206. 

Komitas, catholicos 39. 

Korikos 123, 124. 

Labarum 66, 67. Fig. 39. 

Lakit, church 46. 

Lambron 123. 

Last Judgment 95, 96, 131, 135, 
136, 227, 229. Figs. 92, 93. 

Last Supper 92. 

Lectern 205. Fig. 159. 
Leningrad, Hermitage Museum: 

— paintings of the church of 
Baghtaghek 206. 

— reliquary 162. Fig. 121. 

Leo II 123. 

Leo III 144, 148. Fig. 107. 
Letters: ornate 122. Fig. 86; 
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zoomorphic 153, 236. Figs, no, 
179. See also: Evangelists, symbols. 
Lisbon, Calouste Gulbenkian 
Museum, L.A. 193, Bible, xvnth c. 
233 - 

Lmbat, church of Saint Stephen 36. 
Fig. 21; paintings 71, 75. Fig. 46. 
Lori 106, 122. 

Lucullus 15. 


Magnesia, battle of 15. 

Mamikon 200. 

Mamikonian, Grigor 36. 
Mamikonian, Vahan 22, 33. 
Mamikonian, Vardan 22, 162, 230. 
Fig. 121. 

Mamistra 124, 133. 

Manchester, John Ry lands Li¬ 
brary : 

— Arm. 3, Alexander Romance 
of A.D. 1544 233. 

— Arm. 20, Gospel of A.D. 1587 
236, 237, 240. Fig. 181, 182. 
Mantzikiert 122. 

Manuel, architect 84. 

Margare, painter 214. 

Mariam of Siunik’ 81. 

Mariun, queen, see: Jerusalem, 
Armenian Patriarchate, n° 1973. 
Marmashen, cathedral 107. 

Marr, N. 47. 

Marriage at Cana 228. 

Marut’ian , T. 39, 43. 

Mashkevor, monastery 133. 
Massacre of the Innocents 227. 
Mastara, Saint John 38, 107. 
Fig. 11 (p. 34), 22. 

Matthew of Edessa, historian 109. 
Mayafarkin 15. 

Medes 11, 15. 

Melikshah, sultan 163. 

Melitene i i7, 209. 

Millet , G. 47. 

Minas, painter 230. 

Mlk’e, queen, see Venice-San 
Lazzaro, Library of the Mekhit- 
harist Fathers, n° 1144. 
Mnatsakanian, S. Kh. 43, 69. 
Momik, architect, painter and 
sculptor 181, 182, 187, 195, 196, 
202. 

Mongols 157, 163, 167, 174, 190, 
196, 219, 227. 

Mosaics 69. 

— pavement 19, 20, 69, 71. 
Figs. 7, 44, 45. 

Moses 218, 220,223,236. Figs. 169, 
170, 179. 

Moses of Khoren 13. 

Mount Athos, monastery of Dio- 
nysiu, n° 587 m, Lectionary, xith c. 
no. 

Movses II, catholicos 43. 

Mren, cathedral 36, 38. 

— sculpture 51, 56, 58, 59. Fig. 
36 . 

— paintings 71, 72. 

Mughni, church of Saint George 
244. 

— Gospel of, see: Erevan, Mate- 
nadaran, n° 7736. 


Mush, Holy Apostles 211. See also: 
Doors and Erevan, Matenadaran, 
n° 7729, Homiliary. 

Mushegh, King of Kars 108. 


Nairi 11. 

Nana, deacon 81. 

Nativity 96, 115, 117, 148, 162, 
209, 211, 225, 242. Figs. 80, 163, 
171, 184. 

Nerseh Apohivab 36. 

Nerses II, catholicos 32. 

Nerses III, catholicos 39, 42, 43, 
45 , 5 1 - 

Nerses IV the Gracious, catholi¬ 
cos 132, 241. 

Nerses of Lambron 129. 

New Julfa 233, 244. 

— church Amenap’rkitch 244. 
—- Bethlehem 244. 

— Saint Sargis faience 244. Fig. 

183. 

New York, Pierpont Morgan Li¬ 
brary, n° 240, Moralized Bible 154. 
Nicephorus Phocas 123. 
Nicodemus 114, 199. 

Nirim, synagogue of Ma’on 69. 
Nordenfalk , C. 83. 


Odzun, church 36. Figs. 15, 16, ill 
(P- 34 )- 

— sculpture 51, 52. Fig. 31. 

— stelae 23, 63, 66, 67. Figs. 38, 
40, 41. 

Ohrid, Saint Sophia 224. 

Old Testament 66, 72, 88,90, 227, 
244. 

ORBELIANS 163, 179, 18 1 , 220. 

— Burt’el 182. 

— Djalal and Gontsa 187. 

— Liparit 179. 

— Sargis, bishop 179. 

— Smbat 179, 181. 

— Step’annos (Stephen), histo¬ 
rian 93, 98, 179, 206. 

— Tarsayitj 181, 206. 

Orion 60. 

Orontes (Eruand), Orontids 13. 


Parables 

— rich man and Lazarus 135. 
—• wise and foolish Virgins 135, 
174, 227. Figs. 92, 133, 174. 

P’arak’ar, tower shaped tomb 24, 
49 - 

Paralytic, healing 230. Fig. 175. 
Parthians 15. 

— art 19, 55, 67, 75. 

Passion 121, 156, 230. Fig. 113. 
Pazirik 15. 

Pemzachen (Mahmuttjugh), church 
56. 

Pentecost 90, 224, 225, 242. Figs. 
172, 180. 

Persepolis 15. 

Persians 21, 23, 49, 58. 

— Achaemenids n, 13. 

— Sassanids 55, 75, 84, 88, 109. 
Pietro della Valle 244. 


Pisano, Giunta 148. 

Pisidia, temples 19. 

Plutarch 17. 

Portraits Figs. 6, 12, 36, 53, 73, 
75,89,90,107,109,117 to 119,121, 
147, 154, 158, 164, 173. 
Presentation at the Temple 115. 
Fig. 80. 

Processional banner 241. Fig. 173. 
Prophets 88,96,141,163,199,206, 
See also: Ezekiel, Isaiah. 
Proshians 163, 178, 190, 220. 

— Amir Hasan 190, 192, 206. 
Fig. 147. 

— coat of arms 178. Fig. 137. 
— Eatchi 190, 202. Fig. 158. 

— Grigor 190, 195, 242. Fig. 
154 - 

— Prosh 178, 192, 195, 206. 
Fig- 153 - 

Ptghni, church 36. Figs, n, 12; 
sculpture 55, 57, 72, 75, 89, 190. 
Fig. 12. 


Raising of Lazarus 90, 138, 144, 
218, 230. Figs. 60, 97, 175. 
Ravenna, San Vitale 56, 90. 
Reliquary of Skevra 162, 202. 
Fig. 121. 

— of « Khotakerats » 200, 202, 
203. Fig. 158. 

Resurrection of the dead 95, 96, 
224, 229. Figs. 63, 64. 

Rhytons 15. Figs. 1, 4. 

Romanus Lecapenus 105. 

Rome, Romans 15, 20, 21. 

Rome, churches 56. 

— S. Andrea in Cantabarbara 72. 
— S. Maria Maggiore 90. 

— S. Stefano Rotondo 53. 
Rosafa-Sergiopolis, Saint Sergius 
43 - 

Rubenids 123, 124, 132. 

Saghmosavank’ 174. 

Sahak Ardsruni 92. 

Saharuni, David 56. Fig. 36. 
Saint Medard of Soissons, Gos¬ 
pel 121. 

Saint Stephen Protomartyr, 
church 244. Fig. 185. 

Saint Thaddeus, church 244. 
Salonica, Saint George 75. 
Samuel 89. Fig. 59. 

Sanahin 47, 106, 206. 

— church of the Redeemer 106. 
Fig. 70; porch 167. Fig. 127. 

— church of the Virgin, porch 
168. Fig. 126. 

— library 168. Figs. 125, 128. 
Sarah 224. 

Sarcophagi 55. 

Sargis, archbishop of Erzinjan 218. 
Sargis, abbot of Gndevank’ 98. 
Sargis P’arshik, painter 206. 
Sargis Pidsak, painter 161, 162. 

S argon I 11. 

Sargsian, M. S. 58. 

Saul 90. Fig. 59. 

Scythians ii. 

Sebaste 233. 
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Sebeos, historian 42. 

Seleucia 124. 

Seleucia of Pieria, Martyrion 43. 
Seleucids 15, 20. 

Semourv 90, 166. Figs. 58, 122. 
Senek’erim, king of Vaspurakan 
227. 

Sevan, capitals 205. Fig. 161. 

— churches: Holy Apostles 81. 
Fig. 55; doors 205, 242. Fig. 180. 
— Mother of God 81. Fig. 55. 

Shaddadids 163, 166. 

Shah Abbas I 233. 

Shah-Ermen 205. 

Shapuh Bagratuni 81. 

Shellal, church, mosaic 69. 
Shoghakat’, church 244. 
Shoghavank,’ 81. 

Shubria 11, 13. 

Shukhr Khandara 117. 
Shushanik, mother of Artavan 69. 
Silk textiles 109, 133, 157, 160, 
166. Fig. 74. 

Simeon of Artjesh, painter 227. 
Sinai, icons 75. 

Sis 132, 133, 161, 162. 

Sisavan 56. 

Siunik’ 47, 81, 92,93, 98,122,179, 
220. 

Skevra, monastery 124, 129, 133, 
143, 162. 

— reliquary 162. Fig. 121. 
Smbat I 82. 

Smbat II 98, 99, 106. 

Smbat, constable, brother of 
Het’um I 143. See: Erevan, Mate- 
nadaran, n° 7644. 

Smbat of Siunik’ 98. 

Smbat, prince 106, 206. Fig. 73. 
Solomon 236. 

Sophia of Siunik’ 98. 

Soradir, Holy Cross, church 39,86. 
Fig. iv (p. 34). 

Stelae 23, 59, 63, 66 to 68, 89, 90, 
246. Figs. 38 to 43. 

Step’annos, painter 211. 

Stephen of Siunik’ 81. 

Stephen, saint, stoning 71, 244. 
Fig. 185. 

Strzygomki, J. 47, 75, 92. 
SULTANIYA 224. 

Syria ii, 20, 24, 49, 67, 123, 245. 


Tabriz, church of the Holy Virgin 
224. See: Florence, I Tatti, coll. 
Bernard Berenson. 

Taik’, province 45. 

T’alin 

— cathedral 36. Figs. 18, x 
(P- 35 ); paintings 55, 71, 72. 

— Saint Mary 36. Fig. XI (p. 35), 
17 - 

— stelae 67, 89. 

T’alish (Arutj), church 36. Figs 
13, 52; paintings 72. Figs. 47, 48. 
Tamara, queen of Georgia 163. 
Tamerlane 163, 245. 


T’anahat, chapel 190. 
Taq-i-Bostan 55. 

Tarsus 123, 133, 160. 
Tashir-Dzoroget 106. 

Tat’ev 59, 98, 179, 245. 

— church of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul 93; paintings 93, 95, 
96. Figs. 63, 64. 

Tchubinashvili , G. N. 48. 
Teishebaini ii. 

Tekor, Saint Sargis, sculpture 51. 
Fig. 32. 

Telamon 67. 

Temptation iio. Fig. 76. 
Thaddeus, apostle 21, 90, 162, 208. 
Fig. 121. 

Theodore, bishop of Gnunik’ 38. 
Theodore, saint 53, 205. Fig. 162. 
Theophanies, visions 71, 72, 75, 
79. Fig. 46. 

Theophilus, bishop 56. Fig. 36. 
Thierry , N. and M. 39, 47, 58, 95. 
Thomas Ardsruni, historian 82, 
83, 86, 88. 

Thomas Aquinus 224. 

Three Hebrews in the Fiery 
Furnace 63, 66, 138, 218. Fig. 96. 
Threnos 165. Fig. 123. 

Tiflis 163, 224. 

Tigran II 15, 17, Fig. 6. 

Tigran III 19. 

Tigran IV 19, 75. 

Tigran Honents 163, 166; see 
also: Ani, Saint Gregory of Tigran 
Honents. 

Tigranocerta 15. 

T'oramanian , T’. 43, 47. 

T’oros I 123. 

T’oros, deacon, painter 224, 225. 
T’oros of Taron, painter 220, 223 
to 225. 

T’oros Roslin, painter 133 to 144, 
160, 224, 233. 

Transfiguration 114, 129, 144. 
Figs. 78, 105. 

Trdat 15. 

Trdat III 19, 21, 42, 59, 63, 241. 
Fig. 173. 

Trdat, architect 99, 101, 103, 104. 
Trebizond, Saint Sophia 90. 
Trebizond, Gospel of, see: Venice, 
San Lazzaro, Libr. of the Mekhit- 
harist Fathers, n° 1400. 

Tree of Jesse 152, 229. Fig. no. 
Tsaritchin Grad 48. 

Turks, Seljukid 99, 108, 122, 123, 
163, 227, 245. 

Tushpa ii. 

Tyche by Eutychides 19. 
Tzamandos 109. 

Ukhtanes, historian 43. 

Urartu ii. 

Vagharshapat 21, 42. See also: 
Etchmiadzin. 

— Saint Gayane, church 36. 
Fig. 20. 


— Saint Hrip’sime, church 23, 
39, 66, 84, 86. Figs. 23, 24. 
Vahka 123, 124. 

Vanevan, church 81. 

Varag, monastery 82. 

Vasak, brother of Het’um I, see: 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 
n° 2568, and Washington, Freer 
Gallery of Art, n° 32.18. 
Vaspurakan 81 to 83,122,227,229. 
Vatchutians 174. 

Venice - San Lazzaro, Library of 
the Mekhitharist Fathers: 

— n° 141, Gospel xnth c. 129, 

131- 

— n° 424, Alexander Romance, 
xivth c. 233. 

— n° 1144, Gospel of Queen 
Mlk’e of A.D. 862 82, 83, no, 
115. Figs. 56, 57. 

— n° 1400, Gospel known as of 
Trebizond, xith c. 114. Figs. 78, 
79 - 

Vine, grape harvest 55, 63. Figs. 35, 
37 - 

Virgin 51, 52, 63, 66, 69, 75, 88, 
89, 117, 120, 123, 162, 181, 184, 
187, 192, 206, 223, 227. Figs. 31, 
33, 43, 5°, 58, 84, 140, 142, 143. 

— of Mercy 150, 151. 

See also: Annunciation, Cruci¬ 
fixion, Deesis, Dormition, Nati¬ 
vity, Presentation. 

Vologases 15. 

Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh 71, 72. 


Washing of feet 92. 

Washington, Freer Gallery of Art: 

— n° 32.18, Gospel of prince 
Vasak, xmth c. 138. Fig. 98. 

— n° 50.3, Gospel, xnth c. 129. 
White Virgin (Spitakavor), church 
N.E. of Areni, A.D. 1321, sculp¬ 
tures 190, 192, 206. Figs. 147 to 

150. 


Xenophon ii, 13. 


Yezid II 58. 

Yilan Kilisse 124. 

Yusuf, emir of Azerbeijan 82, 90. 


Zabel, queen 132. 

Zechariah, prophet 138. Fig. 98. 
Zak’aria, bishop 233. 

Zak’arians 163, 174, 178, 206. 

— Shahnshah 174. 

— Zak’are 163. 

Zindjirli, church of the White 
Virgin 187. 

Zoravar, paintings 71. 

Zvart’nots 43, 45, 46, 103. Fig. 
xiii (p. 35); mosaic 69; sculptures 
51, 55, 89. Figs. 26-30. 
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ERRATA 


Page 

21 

Page 

48 

Page 

63 

Page 

117 

Page 

120 

Page 

129 

Page 

136 

Page 

148 

Page 

162 

page 

163 

Page 

181 

Page 

190 

Page 

192 

Page 

214 

Page 

215 

Page 

223 

Page 

240 


Line 2: troups should be troops 

Last line: wich should be which 

Line 19: make should be makes 

Line 10 from the bottom: western should be 

Western 

Line 4 from the bottom: Echmiadzin should 
be Etchmiadzin 

Line 8 from the bottom: the two Maries 

should be the two Marys 

Line 3: man should be God 

Line 4: help should be helps 

Line 12: accompaned should be accompanied 

Line 9 from the bottom: replace 

the word at with the word in 

Line 24: thriteenth should be thirteenth 

Line 14: ot should be on 

Line 5: sprandel should be spandrel 

Line 20: outstreched should be outstretched 

Line 11: estimate should be intimate 

Line 1: visibles should be visible 

Last line: Mediaeval should be Medieval 
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